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IMPORTANT NOTE! 


When you come across a word that you .do not understand --STOP 

A. Write down the word and the sentence in which 
it was used. 

B. Look the word up in the dictionary. 

C. Find the definition that makes sense for the 
sentence you wrote down. 

D. Use the word in several sentences until you feel 
comfortable and familiar with it. 

E. Go back to the beginning of the paragraph or 
sentence where you found the new word. 

F. Now continue reading. If you still have trouble 
understanding, repeat steps B-E or look for another 
misunderstood word earlier on the page. 
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SAN FRANCISCO - OUR CITY 


This book is all about San Francisco and the wonderful 
places you can see here. San Francisco is a CITY that is 
made up of many NEIGHBORHOODS and COMMUNITIES. 


Where do you and your family li’ve? Here are some names 


of San Francisco communities 
MISSION 
CHINATOWN 
NOE VALLEY 
HUNTER'S POINT 


RICHMOND 
NORTH BEACH 
SUNSET 

WESTERN ADDITION 


Can you name some others? 
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‘San Francisco is your city. It is a city of many different 
people. Many of them were born in other cities of the 
United States or in other countries. Many speak a language 
other then English and some speak two languages. 


How about you? Where were you born? Where were your parents 
bornf Do you speak a language other than English? 
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Can you think of some ways you might be able to> learn about 
your city? Write a list of ideas with some other students. 

What ideas did you put on your list? 

One way to find out about San Francisco. ( and have lots 
of fun at the same time!) is to go to MUSEUMS AND PARKS. 

A MUSEUM IS A PLACE THAT COLLECTS THINGS AND 
PUTS THEM ON DISPLAY SO MANY PEOPLE CAN SEE THEM. 

Have you ever been to a museum? Which one? What kinds of 
things did you see there? What did you like best? 


Museums collect and display things that people think are 
very special. What are some of the reasons that things 
might be considered special? 


Do you have something at home you might like to show other 
people? Something that belongs 
to you and nobody else? Some- 

thing you really love - like Jr!f jls 

a picture of your grandmother (r(l 
or a stuffed animal or a /n* spl 

baseball mitt? 6 ? jf\ a 

Bring your "treasure" to 9 Jp/ V 

school and show it to your l£A 7 J _\ • Jbi 

class. Write a story about VvJ ‘_ \ 

it and w.hy it means so much vhC X &S 

to you. axX. 


t 
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If many of the students in your class bring my 
their treasures too, your classroom will be like . 
a small museum. Maybe *you can invite some other !,s ' v 
studenls, teachers and friends to come in and see your 
COLLECTION on display! 
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SAN FRANCISCO IS SPECIAL 

Here is something fun to do. Get a piece of paper and 
a pencil. Copy the beginning part of each sentence from 
this page and fill in the blanks with whatever you want! 

SOME OF THE THINGS I LIKE TO DO IN SAN FRANCISCO ARE 
_AND_AND_. 

SOME OF THE THINGS I CAN EAT IN SAN FRANCISCO ARE 
_AND_AND_. 

SOME OF THE THINGS I CAN SEE IN SAN FRANCISCO ARE 
_AND_AND_. 

SOME OF THE THINGS I CAN HEAR IN SAN FRANCISCO ARE 
_AND_AND_. 

SOME OF THE THINGS I CAN SMELL IN SAN FRANCISCO ARE 
_AND_AND_. 

SOME OF MY SPECIAL FRIENDS IN SAN FRANCISCO ARE 


MY FAVORITE PLACE TO VISIT IN SAN FRANCISCO IS 
BECAUSE 


? 

Activities in the Introduction have been adapted from 
San Francisco Resource Guide, prepared by the Curriculum 
Department of San Francisco Unified School District, 1978. 
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WALKING FIELD TRIPS 


Take a short walking trip around your school and begin 
to make a map of the area. Take paper and pencil with 
you. Write down the street names and make notes about 
the types of houses or apartments, the stores, the 
post offices, the parks, the fire stations and other 
places you see. After each walking trip, make the map 
bigger. You can either draw it or make it with milk 
cartons, containers, boxes and blocks. 

Try not to forget shopping areas, post offices, churches, 
police stations and anything else you see during your 
walks. 

Compare your map to a regular city map. How are they 
alike? How are they different? 





PENNY WALK - OR - THE ROAD NOT TAKEN 

Take a walk with your teacher and class to the nearest 
corner. 

1. At the corner, flip a penny. Heads you go 
right. *Tails you go lfeft. 

2. After the flip, when the direction has been 
decided, talk about what kinds of things you 
might have seen on the "road not taken." 

3. Flip the coin at each corner to decide which 
* direction yo’ur class will take. 

4. If you don 41 1 know what you would have seen ' , 
on the "road not taken", imagine the kinds of 

** 

things you would 1 ike to see on those streets 
in ypur community. 

i 
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When you get back to school, make a mapshowing the 
things you saw on your "Penny Walk". Put in directions 
and street signs. Don't forget parks, stores, fire 
hydrants, etc. 












COMMUNITY MURAL 


A MURAL is a large picture, usually on a wall or the side 
of a building. The mural in this exercise will be made on 

butcher paper and then put on the wall so everyone can see 

* 

it. 


MATERIALS: butcher paper, construction paper, 

crayons or colored markers, glue 


1. Draw your apartment, flat or house on a piece 
of construction paper. Draw in windows, doors, 
stairways and other details and color it the 
best you can. (You may want to take the paper 
home and do it there!) 

2. Glue your picture onto the butcher paper(which 
should be spread out the long way) with the 
drawings of all the other students. 



3. Compare it with some other types of homes that 
your friends have glued on the mural. 

4. Add flowers, trees, sidewalks, cats, dogs, signs, 

. ■ 

etc. 

'5. Now you have a mural of a community that includes 
the places where everyone in the class lives. 



SAN FRANCISCO PAPER QUILT 

QUILT- Many pieces of cloth sewn together. 

Usually used to cover a bed or hancj 
on a wall. 

* 

Here's something you might want to make more than once. 
Maybe you can make a paper quilt before you start visit¬ 
ing all the places described in this book,.and then make 
another one when you have finished all the field trips. 
The quilts would probably be very different. They'd both 
be very special , tool 

MATERIALS: construction paper, thin strips of 

bright colored paper, dowel or card¬ 
board tubes, crayons or colored markers, 
butcher paper, glue 

1. Take a piece of construction paper. Design a 
quilt piece that shows something you like in 
San Francisco. 

2. Join your piece with everyone else's on a 
large piece of butcher paper. Leave room at 
the top so you can roll paper over the dowel 
or cardboard tubes. 

3. Make borders with thin strips of colored 'paper 
(between each picture and around the outside 

edges.). 

, * 

4. Put glue on the dowel or tubes and roll the top 
of the quilt over smoothly. 

5. Run string or yarn through the tubes (or attach 
with tacks to dowel) and hang your quilt for 

. everyone to see and admire. 
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EARLY CALIFORNIA 


Imagine some of the uses of this land before it was the 
city of San Francisco. Think about what the California 
Native Americans (Indians)'needed for their community. 
Do you think they had television? Radio? 

Did they call each other up on the telephone? 

Did they go to the hospital or clinic when they 
got sick? 



This picture shows two of the small houses the Indians built for their own homes when they came to live 
at one of the missions. These Indian homes sometimes made quite a large village near the mission church 
and workshops. 


Look at this old picture of part of an Indian Village. 
How -i s your community like what you see here? How is it 
different? » 

* 

Would you have liked to have lived during the time of 
his picture? What would you have liked and/or disliked 
about those times? * 
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Learn the poem on this page. See if you can make up a 
tune to go with it and sing it as a class. (Maybe you can 
use a tune from a song you already know?) 


INDIAN CHILDREN -- By Annette Wynne 

Where we walk to school each day 
Indian children used to play- 
All about our native land. 

Where the shops and houses stand. 

And the trees were very tall. 

And there were no streets at all, 

Not a church and not a steeple- 
Only wood and Indian people. 

Only wigwams on the ground 
And the night bears prowling round- 
What a different place today 
Where we live and work and play. 
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ALCATRAZ ISLAND 


Alcatraz Island lies in front of the San Francisco water¬ 
front one mile out in the San Francisco Bay. The name, 

Isla de los A1catraces, means Island of the Pelicans, one 
kind of bird that lives there. A fort was built on the 
island more than 100 years; ago. Alcatraz became a prison 
during the Civil War and for about 100 years it was a 
place where either soldiers or civilians (non-soliders) 
were kept. 

For the last ten years, Alcatraz has been a National 
Park. It is a part of the Golden Gate National Recreation 
Area. When you go there with your class, your tour will 
be conducted by a Park Ranger. 







PRE-VISIT 


ALCATRAZ ISLAND 


EXERCISE: Look at a map of the San Francisco 

Bay Area. Find Alcatraz Island. How close is it 
to San Francisco? 

What is an island? What kind of water surrounds 
this island, fresh or salt water? 

What do you think the weather is like on this 
island? Warm? Hot? Windy? Cold? 

No people live on the island anymore. However, plants 
and animals still live there. Keeping in mind the weather 
and location of the island, discuss the plants and 
animals you might find there. 

PLANTS: 

* Do you think this island has a lot of plants? 

* Is it a jungle? a forest? a desert? 

* Can you think of a place in the San Francisco 
Bay Area that you have visited that might have 
the same plants as this island? (For example, 

Angel Island, Marin Headlands, Fort Funston). 

* How do you think the plants got to Alcatraz? 

* What do plants need to survive? 

* What kinds of plants do you think might grow 
here ngw that people.are not taking care of them? 

i 

9 

On the next page are some pictures and descriptions of 
the common plants on Alcatraz Island. See how many you 
can find when you go on your tour. 
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A FEW OF THE COMMON PLANTS OF ALCATRAZ 
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ALCATRAZ ISLAND 


ANIMALS: 

* What kind of animals do you think live on Alcatraz 
Island? 

* How did they get there? 

* What do they eat? 

* Where do these animals get the water they need 
to survive? 

* Why wouldn't animals such as deer, bears, horses, 
etc. live on an island like this? 

* Can you name some of the birds that might live 
on the island? 

Look at the pictures and facts on the next three pages and 
see what you can learn about SEASHORE BIRDS. The materials 
are from Sea Grant and The Division of Agricultural 
Sciences, University of California. 

EXERCISE: BIRD WATCHING 

See how many seashore birds you can find when you 
go to Alcatraz Island. 

Write these questions on a piece of paper and 
take them with you. 

* 

1. What is the HABITAT like where you found 
the bird? Marsh? Beach? Tree? 

2. .WhUt was the bird* doing when you saw it? 

3. What clues let you know the kind of bird 
it was? 
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GLOSSARY 


Marsh — low, soft, wet land that is 

often an important nursery 
and feeding area for birds. 

Habitat — the region or type of envi¬ 

ronment where an organism, 
such as a bird, is found. 

Estuary — an inlet of the ocean, usual¬ 

ly formed at the mouth of a 
river. Estuaries are often 
important feeding areas for 
birds. 


If you have visited the seashore, you have 
probably seen gulls and many other birds. But 
how many of these birds can you identify? 
With a little practice and the help of a good 
bird identification book, you can easily learn 
to recognize many seashore birds by their 
size, shape, color, and other distinctive 
features. 

Many different kinds of birds are found along 
the ocean shoreline—from beaches and 
marshes to rocky cliffs. The best method for 
identifying seashore birds is to take a bird 
identification book with you to the shore. 
Several good bird books are gfVen in the refer¬ 
ences. You may also want to take a pair of 
binoculars. 

Study the drawings and descriptions in this 
guide so that you can recognize the common 
seashore birds of California when you see 
them. Use the identification sheets to keep a 
record of the birds you identify. Add more 
sheets as you identify birds that are not 
shown in this guide. You may want to make 
several trips to different shorelines to see 
more seashore birds and to learn about them. 


Lagoon — a shallow, pond-like body of 

water that usually has an 
opening to the ocean. 

Scavenger — an animal that eats decaying 
matter or refuse. 


QUESTIONS 

1. Why do seashore birds have different 
sizes and shapes of bills, feet, wings, and 
so on? 

2. Why are some seashore birds found along 
the beaches and marshes while others are 
found around the surf or on the ocean? 

3. Are any of the seashore birds also found 
inland? 

4. Why do you see some seashore birds 
only during certain seasons? Where do 
they live the rest of the year? Do any of 
the seashore birds live in the same area 
all year long? 

5. Where do seashore birds make their 
nests? 

6. Which seashore birds are protected by 
law? Why do you think we. have laws 
protecting seashore birds? ' 

7. What kinds of food do seashore birds 
eat? 
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POST-VISIT ALCATRAZ ISLAND 

EXERCIS E:Imagine that you live on an island all 
by yourself. Where would the island be? Where on 
the island would you live? Where would you get 
your food and water? 

Draw a picture of your island! 


EXERCISE: Draw a picture of a plant, bird or 
bug that you saw on Alcatraz Island. 


Try to name it! 



ASIAN ART MUSEUM 


The Asian Art Museum of San Francisco is the only museum 
in the United States that is just for the arts of Asia. 

The first Asian art collection was given to the City 
and County of San Francisco by a man named Avery Brundage. 

It has been added to by gifts from other people and by 
things the museum bought with money from donations. 

There are more than 10,000 things in the museum from all 
over Asia. They are are grouped under these headings: 

China, Korea, Japan, India, the Himalayas, Southeast Asia 
and the Near East. They cover 5,000 years of Asian history. 
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Artists in Asia often make pictures and sculptures of 

things they see around them. Even when they live 

in cities, they notice the different things of the natural 

« 

world and draw them. This helps remind them that they too, 
like the plants and anumals, rocks and water, are part of 
the natural world. 

You are an artist too. Notice the San Francisco nature 
that is all around you and make your own pictures. 

EXERCISE: NATURE COLLAGE 

A collage is a work of art that has things pasted 
together to make a design. 

1. Bring to school some parts of nature, such 

as leaves from a tree, grasses or weeds growing 
in a crack, a flower, a rock or shell you may 
have found at the beach or where you live. 

2. Are there things you see which are too big 
or too far away to bring into your class? 

You might want to sketch these or just 
remember them for later, when you can add them 
to your picture. 

3. Get a piece of paper or some glue. ’Place 
your objects on it to make a picture that 
pleases you. Then glue the leaves, twigs, 

' stones and other things onto the paper, 
t 4. Perhaps it does not look quite right to you 

yet. You might want to draw in some other 
things with pencil or colors. You might want 
to include some of the things you saw outside 
but^could not bring to school. Maybe you 
could draw some insects or animals, for'example 
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EXERCISE: NATURE PRINT 

If you have paint or block printing ink in your 
classroom, you can make prints from the objects you 
bring to school . 

1. Put paint or ink on the object and use it like 
a stamp: 

-pick it up and turn the inked side down 
-press the object onto your paper 
-pick it up carefully so it doesn't smear 

2. If your object is too big to pick up you can 
ink the top of it and press the paper onto it. 
Both ways will leave a picture on your paper. 

3. You might want to make prints of different 
objects on the same piece of paper, or you 
might want to make several prints of one 
object on the same piece of paper to make a 
picture or design. 

Look at your picture. It was made from things in the 
natural world but it is a wonderful new creation from 
your own imagination. 

TO THINK ABOUT: 

When you were outside looking at all the different parts 
of nature you could see, what did you notice that you 
couldn't bring into your class'room? Were there any things 
whi.ch changed a lot as you looked at them? What parts of 
nature were different almost every time you looked? 
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Many different kinds of insects, birds and animals live in 
Asia, just as there are many different types in San Fran¬ 
cisco. They are important in different ways - as food, 
for example, or helpers in the rice fields. 

There are also some animals which noone has.ever seen but 
which live in people's minds. Some of these imaginary 
animals have become common everyday friends. Even though 
noone has seen them, artists have made images (pictures 
and sculptures) of what they think these animals must 
look like. One of these animals is thq DRAGON. 

People in Asia believe there are many different kinds of 
dragons. Some live in mountains, some in the waters and 
some in the sky. One kind of dragon even has the power 
to live in water and also fly in the sky. 

What kinds of creatures do you know that live in the 
water? In the sky? Do you know any that can live in both 
pi aces? 

EXERCISE: DRAGON HUNT 

Look through all the books, magazines and newspapers 
you can find for pictures of dragons. With a partner 
try to answer these ques-tions: What do the dragons 
you found look like? Do they look real? Is there one 
1 kind of dragon or are there many? 
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Although they have never seen any dragons, there is one 
kind of dragon the Chinese say has: 

the head of a camel 
the horns of a deer 
the eyes of a rabbit 
the ears of a cow 
the neck of a snake 
the belly of a frog 
the scales of a carp 
the claws of a hawk 
the palm of a tiger 
whiskers and a beard 

breath which can change into clouds of fire 
Did any of the dragon pictures you found look like this? 
EXERCISE: DRAW A DRAGON 

Draw this type of dragon, or find in magazines and 
newspapers all the dragon’s different parts and 
put them together to make a dragon. 

What do people in San Francisco think about dragons? Are 
they good or bad? Or do people in San Francisco even 
think about dragons? 

People in As'ia think dragons are good and helpful. Dragons 
can protect people and their homes and they help bring 
rain to make plants grow. Dragons are powerful creatures, 
and they use their power to help everyone. 
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EXERCISE: IMAGINARY ANIMAL 

If you could create an anima.l all by yourself 
what kind would you make? 

Does your animal look familiar or strange? How 
is it different from all the animals you know? 
Try to use words to tell us what it looks like. 
How does it see, hear, breathe, move? What kind 
of noises does it make? What language does it 
speak? 

Think about its shape and other things that make 
it different and special. Make a list of all the 
things it can do with the body you have made for 
it. Can it do the same things other animals or 
human beings can do? What can it do that is 
different? Is it more powerful or less powerful 
than humans? Can it help us? How? 


Draw a picture of your animal. 
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EXERCISE: CLASSROOM MUSEUM 

Together with your classmates, set up a classroom 
exhibit. You can use the pictures you made out of 
natural objects before the docents visited your 
school, or the pictures you made of dragons and 
your imaginary creatures after you visited the 
museum. Or you might want to use all these types 
of pictures. 

Ask your teacher to help you find a big enough place 
in your room and use it as a display area. Make 
a label for each picture. Write on it the name or 
title of the picture, the name of the artist , the 
date the pic ture was mad e and the materials used 
to make it (for example: "Paper, pine cones, maple 
leaf, grass, crayon"). 

You can put the pictures in any order you want. You 
might want to put all the pictures of dragons to¬ 
gether. 

Have an "opening" for your museum and invite your 
parents. 

TO THINK ABOUT: 

* 

* 

You t have already thought about how dragons and other animals, 
imaginary and real, can help everyone. Other parts of nature 
also help us; for example, the rivers, lakes, oceans, clouds, 
mountains and forests. Make a list of all the different 

ways the natural world of the San Francisco Bay Area helps us. 

# — 

How do we make use of the nature surrounding us? Do we'ever 
overuse nature? How? 




CABLE CAR BARN AND MUSEUM 

The Cable Car Barn and Museum is in the same building as 
the working powerhouse that runs the cables of the Cali¬ 
fornia, Hyde and Powell and Mason lines. Cable cars took 
the place of horse carts on the steep hills of San Francis¬ 
co about a hundred years ago. The 1906 earthquake destroyed 

I 

much of the barn, but it was rebuilt and running again in 
a year. The city of San Francisco has been in charge of 
the cable cars since 1944. The Cable Car Museum is owned 
and operated by the Pacific Coast Chapter of the Railway 
and Locomotive Historical Society. 
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CABLE CARS - HOW THEY WORK 


The Cable Cars are pulled by a constantly moving ]k inch 
steel cabl& t which travels underground at 9 miles per hour. 
There are three cables: one for 'Powell and Mason Streets, 
one for Hyde Street, and one for California Street. Each 
cable is endless ; it is joined onto itself in a big circle. 
The cables are driven by the 14-foot winders of the cable 
winding machinery, which is powered by a 700 horsepower 
motor (see picture below). The machinery is a copy of a 
very old set. 



On the cable car is a grip, which passes through a slot 
between the rails to grip the cable. When the qripman pulls 
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back on the lever on the top of the grip, two j aws at 
the bottom of the grip close on the cable, and the car 
is pulled forward. The gripping parts, called di_e^, are 
made of soft steel and must be replaced about once a week. 


Track 



Rear 

Wheel 

Brake 

Crank 


ErXERCISE: Make a drawing of a cable car. Use the 
picture above to help you know what it should look 
like. Make sure to include and label each of the 
following parts: grip, track brake, wheel brake, 
headlight, bell. 

* 

Explain to a study partner why each of those parts 
is important in making cable cars safe for people 
to ride. * 
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EXERCISE: 

1. Draw and then cut out a small cable car 
(about 2-3 inches long). 

2. Using the map on the next page, show your 
study partner how you would travel: 

a) from the corner of Bush Street and 
Polk Street to the Fairmont Hotel 

on California Street and Mason Street. 

(Don't forget! You may have to walk 
a couple of blocks to get to the 
cable car line). 

b) from Union Square to the "Crooked 
Street" (Lombard Street). 

c) from the Cable Car Barn and Museum to 
Van Ness and Sutter Streets. (Hint: 

You may have to change lines and 
walk a little!) 

The future of the Cable Car system has many changes in 
store. A huge rebuilding of the entire system is supposed 
to happen very soon. This includes fixing up all three 
lines and the Powerhouse and Barn. The lines will be built 
to last another 100 years and the Barn will be modernized 
and made earthquake-proof. The original brick walls outside 

W 

will stay the same. The cost will be about $50,000,000. 

EXERCISE: **If you were tire mayor of San Francisco, would 
you go ahead with these plans to completely rebuild the 
cable car system? Write your answer down, including all 
your reasons. Read it to the class. Did anyone change 

his mind after hearing your point of view? 

* 

* 

Write a letter to the mayor, telling her how you, 

feel . 

** 
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CALIFORNIA ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 


The California Academy of Sciences, founded in 1853, is the oldest 
scientific institution in the West. It includes research departments, 
(where scientists study), several large collections (preserved plants, 
rocks, animals and other objects), and a large library of books about 
science and nature. 

There is also a public museum where you, your friends and family can 
see exhibits of birds and mammals of North America and Africa, fossils, 
rocks and minerals, man and his environment, and botany (the science of 
plants). Steinhart Aquarium offers living exhibits of fish, reptiles, 
amphibians and invertebrates (animals with no backbone). Morrison 
Planetarium presents programs in astronomy (about stars) and meteor¬ 
ology (about the atmosphere; weather). 

For the California Treasures Program, you will be learning about the 
wonderful world of BIRDS — especially the birds of the San Francisco 
Bay Area. When you come to the California Academy of Sciences with 
your teacher or your family and visit the Hall of North American Birds 
you will see birds in their natural habitats, or surroundings. 

In each exhibit, the scene has been made to look exactly as if you were 
in the woods, or at a pond, or at the Farallon Islands. The big dif¬ 
ference is that the birds will stay perfectly still while you look at 
them, and you won'lf need binoculars!". 

After you have learned about birds in the California Treasures Program 
we hope you will enjoy watching birds outdoors. Open your eyes and your 
ears and become a bird detective. You will be surprised at how much you 
have .learned! We hope the words and pictures on these pages will help. 
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VOCABULARY LIST FOR BIRDS 


environment 

habitat 

vertebrate 

bird 

adaptation 

carnivorous 

herbivorous 

omnivorous 

diurnal 

nocturnal 

predator 

prey 

camouflage 

migration 


all the surroundings 

the natural place where an animal lives 

an animal having a backbone 

a warm-blooded, egg-laying vertebrate with wings 
and body covered with feathers 

a change to fit the environment 

meat-eating (including insects and fish) 

plant-eating (including seeds and nectar) 

both plant and meat-eating 

active mainly in the daytime 

m 

active mainly at night 

* animal which hunts and feeds upon other animals 

animal hunted and eaten by a predator 

protective coloration blending with surroundings 
♦ 

moving from one place to another, and back again 
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Birds are warm-blooded animals (like you), which breathe air (like you), 
lay eggs (like turtles and alligators), and they can fly (like insects and bats). 
They fly very well because they have strong muscles and light hollow bones. 

They also have FEATHERS, which no other animals have. 


Feathers are very important for flying, but they also keep birds warm, 
protect their skin, and help them to float. The color and pattern of the 
feathers can help birds attract a mate or hide from predators, including Man. 



The important parts are the BARBS, which form the VANES, which are attached to 
the SHAFT. Can you fi-nd theryi? 
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EXERCISE: In the circle is part of the feather seen with a strong 
magnifying glass. You can try it too. "Unzip" a feather and look at 
some barbs with a magnifying glass. Can you see why they stick together? 

Each tiny part has a hook which holds tightly to the part next to it. Birds 
ruffle their feathers and smooth them with their beaks to make the feathers lie 
flat. 




~r. 


9 * 








Some birds travel long distances 
each year to find warmer weather, 
more food, or a better place to 
raise a family. When winter is over 
and the young birds are big enough to 
fly, they travel back again. This 
round-trip flight is called MIGRATION. 
Even though some birds migrate many 
thousands of miles, they find their 
way back to the same place each year. 


Flying is hard work, and birds must eat a lot of high-energy food to keep 
strong and healthy. Here are some of the things birds eat: 




NViTS 





EXERCISE: Make a list of things birds eat. Add some more things 
that you don'lf see on this page"- Now make a list of high-energy 
foods you eat. Are some of them the same? Which ones are different? 

Birds must eat many times a day in order to be strong enough to fly. 

The more energy a bird uses up, the more often it must find food. Many birds, 
like .the little hummingbird must spend the whole day looking for food and 
eating it. Other bird%, like ducks that float on water don't ha.ve to eat as 
often because they don't use as much energy. 

Think about when you get hungry. Do you have to work hard to find food? 
Do you have to njigrate in winter to find food? Why not? 
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You can tell a lot about what a bird eats and where i.t lives by looking 
at its bill and its feet. 


FINCH 


FiNcH 


Seed and nut eating birds like the sparrow and fi 
finch have thick, short bills for cracking the 
outer shell. Their feet have three curved toes 
in front and one in back, for holding on to a finch 

FiNcH 

twig or branch. 

Woodpeckers have strong, pointed bills to drill /JBjjjy* 
into trees to find insects. Their feet have long I 

r*RS£-Tbs* straight toes with strong claws for climbing the woodpecker. 

WftO»PBCKS* 

trunks of trees. 


The wide, flat bill of a duck is used to strain 
food from the muddy water of a lake or pond. 
Their webbed feet work like paddles when they 
swim. Have you ever used flippers to help you 
swim? 



DOCK 



DlViWQ. -Dock 







Fish eaters like the heron have long, thin toes, 
and long legs to keep their bodies out of the 
water as they wade around looking for fish to 
spear with their long sharp bills. i 


' * z - Is 

", k ^ 

fe/st —- 


H£RoN 


Hawks and eagles have strong hooked beaks for 
tearing the food they have captured with their 
sharp, curved claws called talons. These birds 
hunt for mammals, birds, amphibians, reptiles, 
insects and eggs. Hawks and eagles are preda¬ 
tors, and the smaller animals are their prey . 


HftVsIK 


If 


efcSLE. 


These are just some of the things which help a bird live in a particular 

place and eat certain things. Can you be a bird detective? Find pictures of 

birds in books-and magazines and see if you can guess their favorite foods and 

0 

where they might live by looking at their bills and feet. The special differ¬ 
ences in birds' bodies are called adaptations. Do you have adaptations which 
let you eat certain things and move in certain ways? Make a list of them. 
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Because different birds eat different things, many kinds of birds can 
share a living space. Each bird uses its song like a musical fence to mark 
the place it has chosen to find food and raise a family. 

All birds come from eggs, and most birds 
build some sort of nest to protect them. Nests 
can be very different in size and shape, what 
they are made from and the places birds chos^ 
to build them. Nests can be in trees, on the 
ground, on high cliffs or on the sand or 
rocks by the ocean. Birds may use sticks, 
leaves, feathers, mud, string, hair or many 
other things to make a nest. Some are neat 
little baskets, while others may be just a 
pile of sticks on the bare ground. From 
the time the eggs are laid until they hatch, 
birds sit on their eggs to keep them warm. 

After the eggs hatch, the parents usually 
take turns bringingfood to the nest until 
the babies can fly and find their own. 

The place a bird lives is called its habitat. There are many habitats 
around San Francisco, so we see many kinds of birds. Some live here all year 

long and others stop here when they migrate 
in search of better weather or food supply. 

The grasslands and parks around San 
Francisco are filled with birds which have 
adapted to life in the city. Robins, sparrows, 
and blackbirds are often seen on lawns and tele¬ 
phone wires, while pigeons and seagulls gather 
on downtown buildings and streets. 

The rollfng foothills dotted with oak trees attract birds which feed on acorns, 
seeds and insects, such as woodpeckers, jays and 
quail. The mice and other small animals living 
there are food for the owls and hawks, and the 
turkey vultures circle above the fields and along 
roads like neighborhood garbagernen, looking 
for the remains of dead animals. 
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San Francisco is surrounded by water on three sides, 
so we see many kinds of birds which prefer a habitat 

/ by the ocean or in the marshes of the 
jf Bay. Cormorants and pelicans search 

sfj for fish along the coastline, and 

sandpipers and plovers play 

tag with the waves as* they probe the sand for clams, 
small snails, worms and crabs, and other invertebrates. 

The many marshes, ponds and lakes 
around San Francisco hold a rich 
diet of insects, fish and water 
plants for birds which like a fresh 
water habitat. Egrets and herons 
stand like statues along the shore 
of the Bay, and ducks and geese 
are often visiting there as well. 

; 

$ v 

Almost all of these habitats can be seen in Golden Gate Park, and most of 
the birds named can be found there too. Sit quietly by a lake or under a tree 
and see how many different birds you can see and hear. 

When you come to the Hall of North American Birds at the California Academy 
of Sciences you will have a chance to see these habitats and many more, and learn 
about the birds on display. When you see many birds shown in a habitat group, 
such as the Farallon Islands display, keep in mind that they would not usually 

9 

be so close together in nature. All the birds are real, taken many years ago 
before people were concerned about about protecting endangered animals. All dry 
plant material is real; anything green has been made from paper, wax or plastic. 

The water in some of the displays is made from glass or plastic, and the rocks 
are also marf-made. The paintings show the birds' habitat exactly as it looks 
in real life, from drawings made at the place the birds were collected. 

The cases in the center of Bird Hall hold about half of all the different 
kinds of birds found in the San Francsico Bay Area. They are grouped together 
with birds from" the same family. You will have a good chance to look at^their 
beaks and feet and practice being a bird detective. Where do they live? What 
do they eat? Are they prey or predators? Do their feathers help them hide? 
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EXERCISE: After you have visited the Hall of North American Birds and 
have looked at birds outdoors, draw pictures of the different habitats 
around San Francisco. Make a list of some of the birds you might find. 

Trace the pictures of beaks and feet and cut them out. Can you match 
them after someone mixes them up? Do the same with things birds eat. 

Write a story about what you have learned about birds, using as many 
of the words from the vocabulary list as you can. 



WELCOME 
TO THE 

WONDERFUL WORLD 
OF 

BIRDS 
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CALIFORNIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Introduction 


We are looking forward to your visit to the California Historical Society. 

Begun in 1871, the California Historical Society collects and preserves 
(keeps) and interprets information about the history of California. During 
your visit you will see the Whittier Mansion and the Library. 

The Whittier Mansion was built during the years 1894-1896 and was owned by 
a man named William Franklin Whittier. Mr. Whittier was a wealthy business¬ 
man who came to San Francisco from Maine in 1854 at the age of 22 and lived 
here until he died in 1917 at the age of 85. He owned a business called 
Whittier and Fuller Company. They sold paint and varnish, coal oil (used 
for lighting), and glass and mirrors. This company is now called Fuller- 
O'Brien Paints. When he moved into this house, his three children were 
grown up and his wife had been killed in a horse and buggy accident. One 
daughter Mattie, lived with him until she got married in 1897. The wedding 
was held in the house. A companion for Mattie named Miss Tozier, or Miss T 
as she was called, also lived in the house along with other servants. His 
son, Billy, lived in the house with his wife for three years. There are 30 
rooms in the house and originally 10 bathrooms! 

The California Historical Society's Library is also located in an old San 
Francisco home. In it are the tools to investigate history such as books, 
old photographs, maps, newspapers, posters, diaries, letters and many other 
things from the past. You will have a chance to become a historical investigator. 

During your visit our tour will be divided into 3 parts: Architecture, Lifestyles 
of the 1890's, and Tools to Investigate History. The following panes include 
information and.many fun things for you to do before and after your visit with us. 


0 
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Architecture 


Architectural History of the Whittier Mansion: Here is a picture of the Whittier 
Mansion headquarters of the California Historical Society. The house is important 
architecturally and historically. It is listed on the National Register of Historic 
Places. We have labeled many of the architectural details so you can learn what they 
are. 

The Whittier Mansion was completed in 1896. The house is built of brick with a wood 
frame and steel beams to reinforce it. The outside of the house is faced with two 
kinds of sandstone - the upper portion is red and is from Arizona, the bottom portion 
which was painted cream is brown and is from Ventura, California. Because sandstone 
is a natural material which deteriorates, the California Historical Society hopes to 
restore the outside of the building. Inside the house are many beautiful woods imported 
from all over the world. They are coated with varnishes that Mr. Whittier manufactured. 

During the end of the 19th century, many architectural styles and elements were used in 
various combinations. The style of the Whittier Mansion is primarily Queen Anne. Queen 
Anne style buildings used towers, witches caps, arches, and ornamentation (such as 
mouldings and swags). Richardsonian style houses were heavy, often of stone, with 
short towers and little ornamentation. Elements of this style can also be found in the 
Whittier Mansion. The names of some of the other styles that were popular were 
Italinate, Eastlake, and Colonial Revival. 

The architect Edward Swain probably met Mr. Whittier at the Midwinter Fair in 1894 
which was held in Golden Gate Park. Mr. Swain also built McLaren Lodge in Golden 
Gate Park and was the supervising architect for the Ferry Building in the Embarcadero. 


POST-VISIT ACTIVITIES: 

A Fantasy House: Design your own house using at least three details from the 
. architectural glossary. Be creative. Use your imagination. 

Architectural Walk: Take a.wafk in your neighborhood or around your school. Select at 

least three buildings and list the architectural details from your 
i glossary. Use at least one house and one public building. Include 
the address. 


t 
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ARCHITECTURE 

ACANTHUS - A PLANT WITH THICK LEAVES REPRESENTED AS CARVED 
ORNAMENTS OF CAPITALS AND OTHER MOULDINGS. 



ARCH - A CURVED SECTION OVER AN OPENING, USED FOR STRUCTURAL 
SUPPORT, AS IN A BRIDGE OR DOORWAY. 

ARCHITECTURE - THE ART AND SCIENCE OF DESIGNING AND ERECTING 
BUILDINGS. 



ARCHITRAVE - THE LOWEST OF THE THREE MAIN PARTS OF AN 

ENTABLATURE, ALSO THE MOULDED FRAME SURROUNDING 
A DOOR OR WINDOW. 



BALUSTRADE - A SHORT POST OR PILLARS FORMING A SUPPORTING 
RAIL. 



BAY WINDOW - AN ANGULAR OR CURVED PROJECTION OF WINDOWS FROM 
A HOUSE. 


ooCZ?ooCH> 




BEAD-AND-REEL - A NARROW MOULDING DECORATED WITH ALTERNATING 
BEADS AND REELS. 

BRACKET - A SMALL PIECE OF STONE OR OTHER MATERIAL, OFTEN IN 
THE SHAPE OF FORMED SCROLLS, DESIGNED TO CARRY A 
PROJECTING WEIGHT. 

CAPITAL - THE HEAD OR CROWNING FEATURE OF A COLUMN. 

CHIMNEY " A VERTICAL PASSAGE THROUGH WHICH SMOKE AND GASSES 
ESCAPE FROM A FIRE OR FURNACE. 

CORNICE - THE TOP PROJECTING SECTION OF AN ENTABLATURE; OR 
ANY ORNAMENTAL MOULDING ALONG THE TOP OF A 
BUILDING, WALL OR ARCH. 

COLUMN - A SUPPORTING PILLAR CONSISTING OF A BASE, SHAFT 
AND CAPITAL. 


~ t OTRHHHJ r 



DENTIL - IN ORNAMENTAL MOULDING A SMALL SQUARE BLOCK USED 
I^A SERIES. 

» 

DORMER WINDOW - A WINDOW PLACED VERTICALLY IN A SLOPING 
ROOF. 

EAVES - THE UNDERPART OF A SLOPING ROOF OVERHANGING A WALL. 





EGG-AND-DART - A DECORATIVE MOULDING WITH ALTERNATING EGG 
AND DART PATTERNS. 

ENTABLATURE - THE PART BETWEEN THE COLUMN AND THE ROOF ” ' 

CONSISTING OF AN ARCHITRAVE, FRIEZE AND CORNICE. 

FINIAL - AN ORNAMENT AT THE TOP OF A CANOPY, GABLE, PINNACLE, ETC. 

FLEUR DE LYS -'A DECORATIVE MOTIF RESEMBLING A LILY FLOWER. 
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FRIEZE - THE MIDDLE SECTION OF AN ENTABLATURE, BETWEEN THE 
ARCHITRAVE AND CORNICE; USUALLY DECORATED, BUT 
MAY BE PLAIN. 

GABLE - THE TRIANGULAR PORTION OF A WALL AT THE END OF A 
PITCHED ROOF. 

GAZEBO - A SMALL LOOKOUT TOWER OR SUMMER HOUSE WITH A VIEW, 

USUALLY IN A GARDEN OR A PARK. 

HUSKINGS - OVERLAPPING LEAVES, AS QF AN EAR OF CORN. 

KEYSTONE - THE CENTRAL STONE OF AN ARCH. 

MOULDING - A CONTINUOUS DECORATIVE BAND. 

NEWEL POST - THE PRINCIPAL POST AT THE END OF A FLIGHT OF STAIRS. 

PEDIMENT - A LOW-PITCHED GABLE SURMOUNTING THE FACADE OF A 

BUILDING, ALSO ANY SIMILAR TRIANGULAR ELEMENT USED 
OVER DOORS AND WINDOWS. 

PILASTER - A SHALLOW RECTANGULAR COLUMN PROJECTING SLIGHTLY 
FROM A WALL. 

PORTICO - A ROOFED SPACE, OPEN OR PARTLY ENCLOSED, FORMING AN 
ENTRANCE. 

PORTRAITURE - REPRESENTATIONS OF HUMAN OR ANIMAL FACES THAT 
ARE CARVED IN WOOD OR MOLDED IN PLASTER. 

PRESERVATION - PROTECTING AND SAVING ARCHITECTURE OF 
HISTORICAL IMPORTANCE. 

QUOINS - THE DRESSED STONES AT THE CORNERS OF BUILDINGS, USUALLY 
LAID SO THAT THEIR FACES ARE ALTERNATELY LARGE AND SMALL. 

RESTORATION - TO BRING BACK INTO EXISTENCE OR USE, IN 
ARCHITECTURE TO REPAIR AND PRESERVE. 

ROSETTE - A SMALL, FLAT, CIRCULAR OR OVAL ORNAMENT OFTEN WITH 
ACANTHUS LEAVES OR ROSE PETALS. 

SWAG - A CARVED ORNAMENT IN THE FORM OF A GARLAND OF FRUIT AND 
FLOWERS, TIED WITH RIBBONS AND SUSPENDED AT BOTH ENDS, 

ALSO CALLED A FESTOON. 

TURRET - A TOWER. 

WITCH'S CAP - THE CONICAL SHAPED ROOF FOR A TOWER, RESEMBLING A 
WITQHES CAP. 

WREATH - A CARVED CIRCLE OF FLOWERS AND LEAVES OR HUSKINGS. 

0 

X # S AND 0 # S - A PATTERN, WITH ALTERNATING x's AND 0 # S, OFTEN 
CARVED IN WOOD OR MOLDED IN PLASTER. 
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Lifestyles 


Lifestyle may be defined as the way a person lives. Right now your lifestyle is a 
student's lifestyle in the 20th century. Lifestyles change all the time. Your 
lifestyle changes as you change and as history changes. 


PRE-VISIT ACTIVITY 


Your Very Own Calling Card: Here is Mr. Whittier's calling card inviting you to 
visit his house. 



Calling cards were used when people visited each other in the 1890's. Each 
neighborhood had its own special visiting day. You would hand your card to the butler 
and he would announce to the master or mistress of the house that you had arrived to 
visit. If no one was at home, the butler would keep your card for the residents so 
that they knew you had stopped by for a visit. 

Design your own calling aard, using Mr. Wh-ittier's for an example, and bring it to 
the Whittier Mansion s’o that your visit can be announced when you arrive. 
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ACTIVITY: 


Grocery Shopping - Then and Now: The following grocery items were purchased by Mr. Whittier 
just before he died in January 1917, from Johnson Brothers Grocery on Fillmore Street 
(near Sacramento Street). Their slogan was "orders are promptly filled and delivered free 
of charge." 

Take this list to your grocery store and write down today's prices in the space indicated. 
Are there any things you cannot find? Be careful to see what quantity is listed (quantity 
means how much). Add up your prices. What is the difference 



WEST 240 


Mr. 

J.F .Whittier, £7 t/v/ 



2090 Jackson Str., 

1917 

QUANTITY 

ITEM 

PRICE 

3 jars 

Millars Chili Sauce 

$1.35 

1 loaf 

Bread 

.10 

1 can 

French peas 

.25 

50 lbs. 

Flour 

2.60 

1 can 

Paprika 

.25 

1 

Powdered sugar 

.25 

2 bottles 

Heinz Catsup 

.60 

1 

Swiss Cheese 

.40 

1 bottle 

Ammonia * 

.25 

1 package 

Stove Polish 

.10 

2 cans 

Peaches 

.60 

6 packages 

• Macaroni 

.60 

1 

Dill Pickles 

.10 

1 lb. 

Ghirardelli Chocolate 

.30 

2 packages 

Cream of Wheat 

.45 

2 packages 

Graham Crackers 

.20 

1 glass 

• Jelly 

.15 

1 tin 

Sal tines , 

.25 

3 

Pot Scrubs 

.10 

1 

Yeast Cake 

.03 

1 

Pof (Cottage) Cheese 

.10 

1 quart 

Vinegar 

.20 

2 packages 

Wax Paper 

.20 


Tota‘1 Cost of 

Items $9.43 


March 1 1917* 


TODAY'S 

PRICE 
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Lifestyles 


ACTIVITIES: 

A Visitor From The Past: Surprise! You have a visitor from 100 years ago. He or she 
can only stay for 24 hours and wants to learn about life in the 20th century. Plan a 
day for your visitor that would show your guest what your life is like. (Helpful 
hints: what clothes would you lend your visitor’, what would you learn in school, 
where would you go and what would you do, how would you get around town, what would 
you eat?) How do you think your life is different from your visitor's life? 

Be A Reporter: Newspapers record history every day. By reading the newspaper you can 
Team about current events, sports, weather, births, deaths, fashion, movies, and so 
on. Pretend you are a reporter for the SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE and write a story 
telling of your visit to the Whittier Mansion. Describe what you did and what you saw. 

Dear Diary: Reading someone's diary is one way of learning about that person and when 
they lived. Keep a diary for three days. If strangers were reading this 100 years 
from now what would they learn about you and the current events of the day. Don't 
forget to look at magazines, newspapers and television so you can add current events 
and other information to your diary. 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle 
ACROSS 

I. Witch 's Cap 

4. Rail 

5. Bath 

6. Dentil 

7. Genealogy 
10. Winter 

II. Queen Anne 
14. Swain 

16. Electric 


Answers To What Am I? 

1. Whittier Mansion 

2. Cable Car 

3. Midwinter Faire 

4. Column 

5. Transcontinental Railroad 

6. 1906 Earthquake , 

7. Forty-Niner (gold miner) 

8. California Historical Society 

•* 


DOWN 

1. Whittier 

2. Cable 

3. Paint 

4. Rush 

8. Yerba Buena 

9. Maine 

12. Portico 

13. Marble 

14. Sam 

15. Dart 
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TOOLS TO INVESTIGATE HISTORY 


At the California Historical Society's Library you will use our Historical Tool Box. 
First, learn the following terms: 


1. DOCUMENT: A PAPER GIVING INFORMATION OR EVIDENCE. 

2 . ANTIQUE: AN OBJECT FROM THE DISTANT PAST. 

3 . GENEALOGY: THE HISTORY OF A FAMILY INCLUDING YOURSELF, BROTHERS 

AND SISTERS, PARENTS, GRANDPARENTS, GREAT-GRANDPARENTS, ETC. 

4. FAMILY TREE: A DTAGRAM OF YOUR FAMILY HISTORY IN THE SHAPE OF A TREE. 

5 . ANCESTOR: A PERSON FROM WHOM YOU ARE DESCENDED. FOR EXAMPLE, YOUR 

GRANDPARENTS ARE YOUR ANCESTORS. 

6. DESCENDENT! A PERSON WHO IS RELATED TO AN ANCESTOR. FOR EXAMPLE, 

YOU ARE A DESCENDENT OF YOUR GRANDPARENTS. 


PRE-VISIT ACTIVITY 


Your 

Hi stor i 

cal Object: What 

is the 

oldest 

thing yo 

ur family 

owns 

? 

Wher 

e did it 

come from? How 

did you 

and you 

r family 

get it? 

Why 

i s 

it v 

al uabl e 

to you? Think of 

all yo 

ur posse 

ssions. 

Choose oi 

ne yo 

u would 

gi ve 

to your 

descendents (chi 

ldren o 

r grande 

hi 1dren) 

and tel 1 

why. 


POST 

-VISIT ACTIVITY 





m 


Your 

Family 

Tree: Using the 

fami 1 y 

tree on 

the next 

page, pn 

epa re 

a 

gene 

alogy fo 

r your own family 

Don 1 

t worry 

if you d 

on't have 

a name to 

put 

in each 

space. Every £am 

i 1 y is 

differen 
■ 

t. Do a 

s much as 

you 

ca n. 

Your 

Fami ly 

History: Write a 

brief 

hi story 

of your 

family. 1 

Where 

have 

you 

1 i ved ? 

List all the plac 

es you 

have rel 

ati ves. 

OR, draw 

a pi 

cture 

of your fami 

ly including pets 

• 






Th i s 

Is Your 

Life: Start a c 

ol ) ecti 

on of yo 

ur own h 

i storical 

obje 

cts. 

What 

things 

woul d. you give to 

,the Ca 

1ifornia 

H i s t o r i 

cal Socie 

ty Ls 

Libra ry 

to r 

ecord yo 

ur life? 





* 
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(Answers on page 49.) 



ACROSS, 


I. The popular name for the pointed top on 
the Queen Anne House’s tower. 

(Also seen on Halloween) 

4. The completion of the transcontinental 

__ road connected the east & west coasts 

5. The Whittier Mansion had 10 _rooms. 

6. A ceiling moulding decoration that reminds 
you of teeth. 

7. The study of a family’s history 

10. Mr. Whittier met the architect of this 
house at the Mid Faire of 1893-4 

II. The architectural style of the Whittier 

Mansion is called _. 

14. Edward _ designed the Whittier 

Mansion. 

16. _ lights were a new invention when 

Mr. Whittier’s house was built. 


DOWN 


1. William Franklin _. 

2. One way to go up and down the hills of San Francisco is on a_car. 

3. One product sold by Mjr. Whittier’s company. (Now called Fuller-0’Brien_Co.) 

4. Many people came to San Francisco in 1849 for thq gold_. 

8. The original name of San Francisco. 

9, Mr. Whittier came from this state to California in 1854. 

12. Entryway to the house (like porch). 

13. Many fireplaces in the Whittier Mansion are made of _. 

14. Mr. Whittier came to San Francisco on a ship named the Uncle_. 

15. Egg and _Type of ceilirfg moulding seen at the Whittier Mansion. 

WORDS FOUND IN PUZZLE: ' ' , 


electric 

genealogy 

cable 

rail 

Sam 


Winter 

rush 

bath 

i 

marble 


witch’s/cap 

paint 

Swain 

Queen Anne 
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dart 

Whittier 

dentil 

portico 
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What Am I? 

Try to guess what I am from the clues. Use as few clues as possible. 
(Answers on page 49.) 


1. What am I? 

I am located at Laguna and Jackson Streets. 

I was built out of red Arizona sandstone in 1894-1896. 

Sonooi children come to visit me. 

2. What am I? 

I used to run right in front of the Whittier Mansion. 

Andrew Hallidie invented me in 1873. 

People use me to get up and down San Francisco hills. 

3. What am I? 

I took place in Golden Gate Park in 1893-4. 

Mr. Whittier met Mr. Swain, the architect, here. 

The Japanese Tea Garden was built for me. 

4. What am I? 

I am often used to help hold up a building. 

You saw several of me at the Whittier Mansion (in the Supper Room and outside) 
I am tall and have a capital. 

5. What am I? 

I link the East and West coasts? 

I was completed in 1869. 

A trip to San Francisco from New York City took 7 days on me. 

6. What am I? * 

The fire after me destroyed most of downtown San Francisco. 

I happened on April 18, 1906. 

San Francisco is concerned about having another one just like me. 

7. What am I? 

I came’for the gold rush in 1849. 

I worked very hard but feund little gold. 

I came from all over the world. 

8. What am I? 


I own the Whittier Mansion., 

I was formed in T871 to collect. 
You also visited my library. 


preserve, interpret the history of California. 
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CALIFORNIA PALACE OF THE LEGION OF HONOR 


In San Francisco, high on a hill, overlooking the Pacific 
Ocean, is a building that looks jus.t like a building in Paris, 
France . 

The building in San Francisco is called the CALIFORNIA PALACE 
OF THE LEGION OF HONOR, It is not a palace but a museum. It 
is special because it is the only museum in the whole United 
States that has only French art: paintings, sculptures, 
furniture and tapestries that were made in France. 


DORE VASE 


One of the most interesting and unusual sculptures is a giant 
vase that tells a story. Imagine a vase that it made of 
metal (bronze) that is 11 feet tall and weighs as much as 
a baby elephant (6000 pounds)! 

It first came to San Francisco nearly 100 years ago and was 
placed outside the de Young Museum. It was moved to the 
Palace of the Legion of Honor in 1976. 

9 

The vase is decorated with cupids and imaginary people that 
are part animal ¥ - and with bugs, snakes and rats - all 
enemies of the grape vine. 

If you look closely, you'll see that the artist, GUSTAVE 
DORE, is telling the story of the grapevine. At the bottom 
cupi.ds fight the spiders, bugs, snakes and rats that. 

might destroy the v,ine and the grapes. Other figures_are 

0 

sitting in the vines that twirl up the vase, and some 
are drinking wine or squeezing grapes. 
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When you look at the vase - see if you can find the cupid 
who has lost his balance and is slipping off the vase, 
crying for help. See if you can also find the cupid 
who is clutching a great big fly! 

How are vases usually used? 

Look around your house for containers that could be 

used as vases. 

What would you put in a vase 11 feet high? 

EXERCISE: DESIGN A VASE 

1. Draw a picture of a yase. 

2. Draw pictures on the vase that tell a story. 

3. Have another student try and "read" the 
vase's story. 


TAPESTRY 

RABBIT-HUNTING WITH F ERRETS 

Another kind of art is a TAPESTRY, which is a special 
kind of weaving. At the California Palace of the Legion 
of Honor there is a tapestry called "Rabbit Hunting with 
Ferrets." It shows France a long time ago (about 500 years.) 

* 

A FERRET is a small animal with sharp eyes that is good 
at finding things. People use them to help hunt for other 
animals. 

Many years ago, rabbfts were a common food. Instead of 
going to the market* for meat, people hunted rabbits (an,d 
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other animals) to eat. 

On the tapestry, a man is putting .a ferret (with a bell 
around his neck) down a rabbit hole. The rabbit is scared 
of the ferret and comes out the other side of his tunnel, 
where a man is waiting to catch the rabbit with a net. 

Can you see all these things happening? Can you also 
see different kinds of dogs? Different kinds of trees? 
Flowers? Can you see what finally happens to the rabbit 
at the top of the tapestry? 

If you are a good detective, you can see that no two men are 
wearing the same kind of hat. You can also see what people 
used instead of buttons and zippers to keep their clothing 
together. 

EXERCISE : HELPFUL AND HARMFUL ANIMALS 

1. Make a list of animals that can hurt us. 

2. Make a list of animals that can help us. 



CALIFORNIA PALACE 
OF THE LEGION OF HONOR 
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EXERCISE: CARDBOARD LOOM 

Materials: piece of stiff cardboard about 

four to six inches square, piece 
of stiff cardboard about four 
inches long and one and one-half 
inches wide, scissors, one skein 
(roll) cotton rug yarn. 

1. Cut notches in your square piece of 
cardboard. This will be your loom. 

(Picture A) 

2. Wrap yarn around all the notches on top 
and bottom .(Picture B) 

3. Cut 1/2 circles on each end of long 
cardboard. Wind yarn around it.(Picture C) 

This will be your shuttle. 

4. Weave the yarn from the shuttle over and 
under the yarns that are on the cardboard. 

Then weave back from the other side.(Picture D) 
Continue until all the notches on the sides 
have yarn in them. 


5. Remove the cardboard. 

Now you have a pot holder or wall hanging or 
whatever you want it to be.' 
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CHINESE CULTURE CENTER 


CHINATOWN WALK 


San Francisco's Chinatown is one of the largest Chinese 
communities outside of mainland Chi.na. It is one of the 
City's most alive and interesting areas. Today you can 
still see many things that you might have seen in China 
hundreds of years ago. 

One way to learn more about Chinese culture and the his¬ 
tory of Chinese Americans is by visiting the Chinese 
Culture Center. (Culture means the ideas and arts of 
a group of people.) The Center has displays and programs 
to help teach the community about Chinese culture. 

After you visit the Culture Center, your class might 
want to take a walk through Chinatown. 
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EXERCISE : SCAVENGER HUNT 

See if you can find each of the things on this list 
while you are walking through Chinatown. Maybe 
you can divide the class into groups and have a 
contest to see which group finds everything first. 

1. Buddha statue 

2. Wok (Chinese cooking pot) 

3. Chopsticks 

4. Flowered robe or dress 
5 . Wind crn me 


6. Chicken or duck hanging in a store window 

7. Fortune cookie 

8. Fruit or vegetable you've never seen before 


Every year the people in Chinatown have a big parade for 
the Chinese New Year. One of the best parts of the parade 
is a big dragon. To learn more about how the dragon is 
important to people from Asia, look at the section in this 
book on the Asian Art Museum. 


EXERCISE: MAKE A DRAGON 

Materials: butcher paper, tape, colored markers or 
crayons, pencils 

1. Divide into groups of three or four .students. 

2. Get two long pieces of butcher paper (about 
10 feet each) and tape them together the 

. long way. Turn’paper over so tape doesn't show. 

Tcvpe 

3. Draw your dragon in pencil, making sure it 
looks the same on both sides of the tape. 
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CHINESE CULTURE CENTER 
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DRAGON (continued) 

3. Color in your dragon. Use lots of 
bright colors. Again, try and keep it 
the same on both sides of the tape. 

A 

4. Stand in a line with your group and put 
the dragon on your heads. Hold the paper 
on the sides and walk around the class¬ 
room. Do the other students think 

your dragon looks real? 

5. Have the whole class parade its dragons 
through the playground during recess or 
lunch so the rest of the school can enjoy 
your beautiful work of art. 

P.S. Make sure the person under the "head" 
wal ks fi rst! 

CHOW MEIN 


Chow Mein means Fried Noodles - from CHOW to fry and 
MEIN noodles. Chinese noodles are cooked many different 
ways and fried is one way that is very popular. 

EXERCISE: VEGETABLE CHOW MEIN (for 4 people)- 
Ingredients : 

1 pound noodles (or spaghetti) 

3' Chinese dried mushrooms 
i 5 tablespoons vegetable oil 

1 clove garlic (crushed) 

3 green onions (in pieces) 

3 ounces,shredded cabbage (or celery) 

1 ounce bamboo-shoots 

« — 

% teaspoon salt 
- 3 tablespoons soya sauce 

1 teaspoon sugar 
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CHOW MEIN (continued) 

1. Boil the noodles (or spaghetti) until soft. 

Drain and rinse under cold running water to 
keep them from being sticky. 

2. Soak dried mushrooms in’warm water for h hour 
and slice them into strips or shreds. 

3. Heat 1 tablespoon oil in large frying pan. 

Add garlic, onion, cabbage, bamboo-shoots, 
and half the salt. Stir over high heat 
for 2 minutes. Remove from pan and put 

dS1Ue . 

4. Add 2 tablespoons oil into the same pan. 

When very hot add the mushrooms and stir 
over high heat for 3 minutes. Add the soya 
sauce and sugar and cook for another minute. 
Remove with a slotted spoon or spatula and 
put aside. 

5. Add the rest of the oil to the pan and then 
the noodles with the gravy and oil left from 
the other fryings. When the noodles are 
heated through and browned all over with 
gravy and oil (about lh minutes) add the rest 
of the salt and half the cooked vegetables 
which had been put aside. After another 
minute of slow stir-frying (stirring over heat), 
dish out the food onto a warm plate. 
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CHINESE LANGUAGE 

The Chinese language is spoken in different ways in 
different parts of China. Some people speak Cantonese, 
some people speak Mandarin and some speak other kinds of 
Chinese. 

Mil people write Chinese the same way. Sometimes 
people iidve cu write to be able to understand each other. 
Chinese is written with CHARACTERS, or pictures, instead 
of letters. Characters can be put together to make words 
or they can be words by themselves. 

There are two kinds of Chinese characters - SIMPLIFIED 
(or easy) CHARACTERS are used in mainland China today. 

LONG FORM CHARACTERS have been used for hundreds of years. 

You can learn simplified and long form characters for 
two words: CHINA and AMERICA. 

EXERCISE: CHINESE CHARACTERS 

Materials: paper, pencil, black or blue thin marker 

Chinese characters are drawn in a special way- 
one or two STROKES (lines) at a time. This is the 
STROKE ORDER and it must be followed for the 
character to be drawn Correctly. 

Do each drawing- one at a time- until you come 
to the last one for each character. This way 
you can learn the stroke order. 

Draw your character first in pencil. Then 
copy it with your marker on a separate piece 
of paper. 
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CHINESE CHARACTERS (continued) 

I. a) CHINA is made up of two characters. The 
first character is the same for both the 
simplified and the long form. It means 
CENTER and sounds like "JUNG." 

2 . 3 

n □ 

b) The second character of CHINA is also the 
second character for AMERICA. It has a both 
a simplified and a long form. It means 

country and sounds like "GWO." 

• 2. ? V 5 - fc 

1 n n n fi fi 


Long FoRn\ 
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CHINESE CHARACTERS (continued) 

II. a) AMERICA is made up of two characters. 

The first character is the same for both 
the simplified and the long form. It 
means beautiful and sounds like "MAY." 


* 3 1 



b) Look at "GWO," the second character for 
CHINA to see how to write the second 
character for AMERICA. 






Before you learn about CITY HALL, here are some importa 
words to know: 

CITIZEN - Someone who lives in a town, city or 
country and has certain rights and 
priveleges ther. 

CIVIC - Having to do with a city or citizen. 

4 

r> 

Are you a citizen of the } United States? If so, does 
that mean vou are also a /i citizen of San Francisco? W 
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Why do you think the buildings around and including 
CITY HALL are called CIVIC CENTER? Who works there? 

What do they do? 

* 

EXERCI SE:MAYOR FOR A DAY 

Imagine you are mayor of San Francisco for one day. 

1. Describe what your day would be like - 
from the time you wake up in the morning 
until you go to sleep at night. 

2. If you had the chance ( as mayor) to do 
two important things to make San Francisco 
a better place, what would you do? 

3. Write a letter telling the mayor how you 
would help the city. Tell her how you are 
learning about San Francisco from this 
museum program. 

Send letters to: 

Mayor Dianne Feinstein 

Room 200 

City Hall 

San Francisco 94102 
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city hall Architectural details 

Here are some details from CITY HALL. See how 
many you can find when you go there. 

THE ROTUNDA 



DENTILS 4 - EAST WALL 



































POST-VISIT CITY HALL 

Now that you have seen CIVIC CENTER PLAZA, you might have 
some ideas about how this space could be used. 

EXERCISE: 

Choose one of the following: 

1. Draw a plan that shows what things you 
might put in CIVIC CENTER PLAZA, that would 
stay there all year around. 

2. Draw a design for one BIG SPECIAL EVENT 
(like a circus or a fair) to be held 

at CIVIC CENTER PLAZA. 

EXERCISE: 

There are many kinds of flags on display in the 
CIVIC CENTER PLAZA. 

1. Draw a picture of the flags that you 
saw there. 

2. Design your own flag. It might be for 
your classroom, your school, your family 

or anything else you want. Use many colors. 
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Every time you put on clothes, you are putting on a COSTUME. 
Whatever you wear, tells something about you . 

In some countries, costumes are used to identify the family 
you are from. In Scotland, different plaids are worn to tell 
what clan you belong to; in Ireland, the patterns in the knit 
sweaters of fishermen identify them if they are drowned at sea. 

In the United States, our costumes can tell what group WE 
DO — 1ike the uniforms of bus drivers, baseball players or 
priests. 

Look around at the people you see on the bus, in stores or at 
school. What can you tell about them from their costumes? 

Make a list of people who wear costumes or uniforms that 
tell you what their work is. What are some other groups that 
wear costumes to identify themselves? 

We all wear special clothes for parties or church, for 

swimming, sleeping or going to school. What you are* wearing 

right now probably tells something about what you are doing 

now. What kinds of clothes do you wear that tell what 

¥ 

you are doing?* 

We also wear costumes to change how we feel. Maybe you wear 
bright colors to feel better. What kind of clothes would you 
wear to feel strong? Beautiful? Happy? 

Costumes are also used to completely change someone. Think 
of scary Halloween costumes, for instance. You can change 
the way you look so completely that no one can even tell 
who you are! 
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Costumes also tell what period in history a person lived 
or what country he came from. 

Lqok through a history book, or a magazine or the enpyclo- 
pedia ar\d see how people from different times and places 
dress differently. Can you ipiqglne how men from Mars dress? 
or someone from China long ago? Or someone from Vietnam 
today? 

You can also tell who a person is and what they are like 
by pertain familiar symbols. For example, ALL cowboys wear 
powboy hats; ALL witches wear big, black pointed hats and 
ride broomsticks. 


What other symbols can you think 
of that tell something about a 
person? How would you make 
someone look kind? mean? 
scary? 


Now comes the fun part- making your own costume. 

EXERCISE: MAKE YOUR OWN COSTUME 

! 

* 

1. Decide what you want to be. Use your imagination! 

; You could be a person frpm history: a Queen, even 
something we've never seen like a giggle or a pain. 
You might want to be a super-hero. You pould even 
be a box or.a chair or a car or a tree. Of course, 
you pould be an animal, a jungle beast pr an 
alligator or a cat or a fish. Whatever you ch'oose 
"Will be your character. 
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EXERCISE: MAKE YOUR OWN COSTUME (Cont.) 

2. Imagine what the character is like . Scary? 

Strong? Beautiful? Nice? Mean? 

3. Think of as many things as you can about your 
character. Are you from another country? How old 
are you? Are you from another world? Write it all 
down. 

4. Draw a BIG picture of your character and show all 
the details. If you are a lion, be sure to have a 
mane and tail! If you're a friendly lion, you might 
have a big smile and a paw to shake hands. 

5. Look all around you for the materials you will use 
to make your costume. On the next few pages are 
some easy ways to make things and some materials 
to use. 

6. Before you start making your costume, there are 
some other things to think about. Try standing 
across the room from a friend. Notice how some 
things stand out and how some things seem to 
disappear. Can you see any buttons? 

If you want details to stand out on your costume, 
you can do it by making them bigger, or you can 
use colors that are very different from each’other, 
like red on white or white on black. 
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MAKING MASKS FROM PAPER OR CARDBOARD 


Draw the shape you want on 
staff paper or cardboard. If 
it's very big, cardboard will 
stand’ up better. 

Mark where your eyes and mouth 
will go, and cut it out. 


You can paint or glue on anything you want 
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MAKING MASKS FROM PAPER BAGS 



Put a paper bag over your 
head and mark with chalk or 
a pencil where your eyes, 
nose and mouth are. 


Draw the shape you want 
your eyes and mouth to be 
and cut it out . . . 




Now you can gl ue 
on strips of paper 
or cloth or yarn 
for hair . . . 

Paint on eyes or 
cheeks , or cut out 
paper or cloth and 
glue it on for 
decoration. 



Stiff p'aper, folded 
and glued on is good 
for big noses or beaks 


that stick out. 
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SOME WAYS TO MAKE HATS 



Cut a big triangle 
out of staff paper 
or cardboard. Roll 
it up and tap^e, 
staple or gl ue the 
edge... Make sure 
the bottom is as 
big around as your 
head. 



head 


For a witch's hat, cut a big circle. Then cut a smaller one 
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SOME WAYS TO MAKE HATS 


A top hat is almost the 
same --just make a 
cylinder instead of 
a cone. 



To make a lady's hat, use 
the cone without the brim. 
Glue or staple scarves or 
streamers to the top. 


To make a crown, cut stiff 
paper or cardboard into your 
crown shape. Make it 
slightly longer than your 
head is around. Then 
staple or glue the edges. 


Try different shapes 
on top of the crown. 
Paint it or glue on 
fabri c or ti nfoi 1 or 
macaroni or whatever 
you like for decoration 
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ROBES 

Start with a piece of cloth 
a sheet, a curtain, a table¬ 
cloth , a pillow case.. Hold 
it up to your shoulders to 
make sure it's as long as 
you want it to be. You can 
simply tie ribbons to the 
corners to tie around your 
neck -- or cut different 
shapes. 

An easy way to make a long 
robe is to fold a big piece 
of fabric in the middle 
and cut a hole for your 
neck. 


+{ / 

> v / 

VS,'*- 


Now put it over your head. 
You can make a collar by 
folding a smaller piece, 
cutting out your neck 
hole, and wearing it over 
your robe. You can tie it 
at the waist, or cut fringe 
at the bottom. 




M.H. DE YOUNG MEMORIAL MUSEUM 


The DE YOUNG MUSEUM, in Golden Gate Park, like other 
art museums, is not just o place for paintings. It has 
many other interesting things in it. One of the most 
unusual is a mummy from far-away Egypt and from a long, 
long time ago. 

In Egypt they did not bury dead people like many of us do 
today. Instead they took great care to preserve (save) 
the body; and they did this very well. After they used 
different liquids to make sure the body would last, they 
wrapped it carefully in layers of cloth and covered it 
with painted plaster. 

There is a mask on the face of the mummy. Do you think 
the person really looked like that? On the mummy's chest 
are little pictures of the special people in Egypt doing 
all the things to a dead body to make it into a mummy. 

Even today, if you unwrap the mummy it would still look 
very much like the real person who died. 

EXERCISE: MUMMY MASK 

Materials: poster board, crayons or colored markers, 
s taple r 

1. Cut the poster board into a shape like this: 



2. Draw a face that looks like you (use a mirror!) 
and dress your head Egyptian style. 

3. Staple the mask in back. 

4. Have ancfther student put it on his/her head, 
Does it look like a mummy of you? 
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Do you know how San Francisco got its name? It was named 
after Saint Francis, who lived in Italy almost 800 years 
ago. St. Francis was a kind and gentle man who decided 
to live without very much money and. travel all over 
telling people about God and how to live a good life. 

He was kind to people, animals and birds. 

You will see a famous painting of St. Francis at the 
de Young Museum. Even though the artist, EL GRECO, lived 
a long time after St. Francis and didn't know what St. 
Francis really looked like, he used his imagination to 
paint how he thought a man like St. Francis would look. 

El Greco also painted different symbols (pictures that 
have a special meaning) to tell about St. Francis. How 
many of these symbols can you find? 

EXERCISE: SYMBOL PICTURE 

Materials: large piece of white construction paper, 
crayons or colored markers, magazines, 
newspapers, paste or glue, scissors 

1. Think of a person you know very well - your 
mother or father, your sister or brother or 
your best friend. 

2. Draw a picture of the person in the middle 
of*a piece of papjer. 

3. Cut out newspaper or magazine pictures 

1 that help tell about that person. For 

example, if the person likes to roller 
skate, cut out (or draw) roller skates. 

4. Paste the cut-outs or drawings around the 
face i,n your picture. 

0 

Maybe you can give your work of art to the special 
person as a special gift! 
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\ 


The EXPLORATORIUM is a science museum where you can have 
fun and learn about yourself at the*same time. One way 
that is fun tq learn is by using your SENSES: 

TOUCH --- SMELL --- TASTE --- HEARING --- SIGHT 

In this section there are some activities to teach 

you about all five senses. When you go to the Exploratoriurn, 

you will learn even more. 

EXERCISE: TOUCH SENSITIVITY 

1. Hold a tweezer-like wire (or bobby-pin with 
sharp ends) with the ends h inch apart. 

Touch your forearm with the two points of 
the wire at the same time with equal force. 

Do you feel one or two touch sensations 

( feel i ngs ) ? 

2. Widen the space between the ends of the wire 
a little and then touch your skin again, 

Repeat the experiment, slowly making a bigger 
distance between the wires until you definitely 
feel the two separate points of contact. For 
people, it will be about 1% inches apart 

on the forearm. 
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3. Repeat the experiment on your fingertips. 
Can you feel two points when the distance 
between them is only about one millimeter? 



4. Repeat the experiment on your, back, your 

lips, your feet, all over your body. Notice 
how the areas are different in sensitivity. 

EXERCISE: SCENT SEARCH 

1. Soak a piece of cotton with a fairly strong 
scent of your choice. Put it into a small 
container (such as a 35mm film cannister or 
baby food jar). 

2. Pass the container around the room letting 

everyone have a sniff. Now wait about ten 

* 

minutes (you can do something else in the 
meantime) before beginning the second part 
of th4s activity. 
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3. Leave the room with the rest of your class 
(where can you go?) while your teacher hides 
the container with the wet cotton in it. (The 
top should be left off' the container.) When 
you return, find the hidden container by 
sniffing around the room for it. 

After doing this activity, you might want to compare the 
sensitivity of your nose with that of other animals. 

You can learn how dogs and cats use their sense of smell 
to find out about the world around them. You might even 
want to set up an experiment like the one you tried to 
test a dog's sense of smell. 

INTERESTING FACT: The noses of people have about five 
million cells that sense smell. Dogs'noses have anywhere 
from 125-300 million cells. Their cells are closer to 
the surface than are the cells in our noses. Some dogs 
have noses that are a million times more sensitive than 
ours ! 


EXERCISE: SOUND GAME 


Materials: blindfolds, whiffle ball with a bell 

V 

tied to it, large area 

1. Stand in a circle and wear blindfolds. Be 
very** quiet. 

2. Give one person the ball and tell him/her to 

; throw it gently across the circle. Everyone 

across from the thrower can try to find 
the ball based on the sound it makes. 

• 3. Try and pi ay catch with the ball. Some of 

you wilJ be able to find something by 
sound better than others. C" 
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EXERCISE : THE TONGUE 

Materials: Q-tips, bottles, water, paper cups, salt, 
lemon juice, aspirin, sugar, mirror 

1. Prepare salt water, sugar water, dissolve 
crushed aspirin in water and mix lemon juice 
with water. Fill the fou'r bottles and label 
each one. 

2. Work in partners. Each pair will need 8 
Q-tips and 4 cups. Place a small amount of 
each water mixture in separate cups. Dip 
one Q-tip in one cup and place a drop of 
the liquid on the tongue. 



3. Try to decide which part of 
The tongue senses the sweet, 
sour and bitter most stronly. 
Draw a tongue map and record 
what you discovered. Use the 
mirror#.to see each place on 
your own tongue- or look at 
1 your partner's. Compare your 
findings with the rest of the 
class. 

♦ 

EXERCISE : COW'S TONGUE 

Buy a real cow's tongue from the butch 
er shop*. Using a magnifying glass, 
find the different taste buds (areas). 
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One way to explore how much we depend on our sense of 
SIGHT is to find out what happens when we can't see. 

Here are some exercises using blindfolds. They will 
also help you pay more attention to your other senses. 

EXERCISE: IDENTIFICATION GAMES 

1. One person identifies (names) everyone 
in the room using his/her sense of 

sight. 

2. One blindfolded person identifies several 
students using the sense of hearing. Each 
person might say a few words or read some¬ 
thing from a book. (Take turns until many 
have a chance to try this one.) 

3. One at a time, a blindfolded student identi 
fies another by using the sense of touch. 

a. Blindfolded student kneels in front 
of a chair. 

b. Student is chosen to sit in the 
chair. NO SOUND CLUES FROM THE CLASS 

c. Blindfolded student feels face and 
hair of seated student and describes 
what he/she feels to the rest of 

the class. (Example: straight h'air, 
curly hair, long nose, etc.) 

*d. Blindfolded student guesses at 
, * 

identity of seated student. 

EXERCISE: BLINDFOLD WALK 

Blindfold a partner and take him/her on a 10-15 
minute walk around the classroom. Get your part¬ 
ner to notice wbat space and distance feel like 
without the sense of sight. Next try a place that * 
is less familiar. Then switch - your partner blind¬ 
folds you. Get together with the class to talk about 
♦ 

your experience's. 
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Did you ever wonder how people put out big fires before 
we had the huge, screaming, fast-moving fire engines 
of today? 

Maybe you've seen a Bucket Brigade ‘in an old movie, where 
people stood in a line passing along pails of water. It 
was kind of like a human hosel 

You may have also seen later pictures of horse-drawn 
carriages, with men running beside them to the scene of 
the fire. 

Anyway, you probably know that fires have been happening 
in cities for a long, long time. You probably also know 
that cities have been working on fighting fires for just 
as 1ong. 

In the Gold Rush days, San Francisco burned to the ground 
six times. Those tragedies led to the forming of the 
Volunteer Fire Department. This proud tradition continued 
until 1866, when the regular fire department was 
established. 
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In 1906, when there was a big fire after the earthquake, 
San Francisco people saw how important it was to have a 
good fire department. 

At the Fire Department Museum, you will see lots of old 
fire engines, badges, uniforms, photographs and other 
things that tell about different periods of fire depart¬ 
ment history. 





E XER CISE: 

Find out what it means to write a story in 
the FIRST PERSON. 

1. Write a story about a fire in the FIRST PERSON. 

2. You may be any one of the following: 

a. someone watchin'g 
b . f i r e - f i g h t e r 

c. person in the burning place or building 

d. person who calls the fire department 

e. an animal watching the scene 

t 

f. Fire Chief 

* 

<» 
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EXERCISE: (continued) 

3. Start at the very beginning. For example, if 
you are a person in the building or a fire¬ 
fighter, you may have been sleeping! 

4. Follow the events through to the end, which 
may be months later, when a new building 
replaces the burned one. 

EXERCISE: 

Pretend you found a fire in your home or school. 

1. What would you do first? 

2. How would you get out? 

3. How would you let the Fire Department know 
about it? 

4. If you could save one thing in your home 
what would it be? Why? 

5. If you could save on_e thing in your class ¬ 
room , what would it be? Why? 

What would it be like to live in San Francisco without 
a Fire Department? 
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Now that you've seen the Fire Department Museum, you 
know that there have been many different styles of 
fire-fighting vehicles. Some have been pulled by men, 
some by horses and other propelled by steam or gasoline 
engines. 

EXERCISE: 

Imagine you are a designer of engines in 
the year 2181 ( two hundred years in the 
future 1 ) 

You have just been hired to design a brand 
new style of engine for the San Francisco 
Fire Department. 

Draw your plans (with colors). Be sure to 
include explanations of any special features. 
Remember! Buildings may be a lot different 
then. Keep that in mind while designing the 
engine. 




FORT FUNSTON 


Fort Funston is a large open area of rolling hills and sand 
dqnes located between Lake Merced and the Pacific Ocean in 
the Southern part of San Francisco. 

EXERCISE: Find Fort Funston on a map of San Francisco. 

Now find where you live on the map. Do you live close 
enough to walk to Funston? If you had to take a bus 
there, which bus number would you need? 

Fort Funston was a military base for the U.S. Army, but 
unlike some forts, this one did not have walls around it. 
Instead, the army used only small parts of Fort Funston for 
keeping its large guns and cannons. 

Now you can visit Fort Funston, since the army has moved out 
and the land has become a National Park. Most National Parks 
are in the mountains or way out in the desert, far from any 
city. About 10 years ago, Fort Funston and other parts of 
Golden Gate National Recreation Area were made into a special 
National Park right here in San Francisco. This was done to 
bring parks closer to where people live so they wouldn't 

m 

have to spend a lot of money traveling to far away parks. 
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This would also save energy. Since the parks in the city are 
close to where you live, you can even take a San Francisco 
bus to Fort Funston. 

Since a bus is bigger than a car, it takes more energy 
to make it go. Then why do we save energy when we take 
the bus instead of using cars? 

Saving energy is very important since many kinds of energy 
are expensive and hard to find. Energy makes everything go. 
Energy makes the wind blow and it even makes you grow. 

There are many different kinds of energy. 


EXERCISE: List three kinds of energy that you use 

every day. Where does the energy go after you use it? 
Write down your answer and then discuss it with your 
class. 

When you visit Fort Funston we are going to study WIND ENERGY 
and how the wind affects people, plants and animals. 

The wind is invisible. We cannot see it, but we can feel and 
see the changes the wind brings. We can feel sand blowing in 
our faces at the beach. We can also see flags and leaves 
moving in the wirfid. 
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How Wind is Created 

Before you can understand how wind is created, it is important 
to learn about AIR PRESSURE. A bicycle tire is full of air 
pressure. A lot of air is squeezed into a small space. 

When you let some air out of the tire, the higher pressure 
inside of it will quickly push air outside where there isn't 
as much pressure. As you do this, you can even feel the 
wind that forms as the air escapes the tire. 



Cold air is heavier than warm air. That means that cold air 
has more pressure. Wind is created by the sun heating up the 
earth unevenly. Some places, like the desert and the Sacra¬ 
mento Valley, receive more sun than San Francisco. 

Because they get more sun, these areas have different air 
temperatures and pressures. This causes air movement 
between the different places and we have moving air, or wind. 

* 

The wind will move from one place to another because it is be- 
i n q pushed from behind by air pressure, just as 1n the 
example of the bicycle tire. 

"EXERCISE: Explain how wind is created to a friend in 

your class. Have him/her explain it to you. Together 
draw a picture (or pictures) showing how it happens. 

Sometimes there are .no hills or trees to slow the wind down 

* 

and it can move very fast. That is why it is sometimes so very 
windy at the beach. The wind blows for hundreds of miles across 
the flat ocean with nothing to stop it until it hits the beach. 
That is what happens at Fort Funston. 
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Winds are named after the direction from which they come. 
From which direction does a SOUTH wind blow? Where 
does a SOUTH wind go? Do you think a NORTH wind is 
a hot wind or a cold wind? 

* 

Wind energy has been used in many ways. The strong ocean 
winds powered the sailing ships that brought settlers to the 
Bay Area during the Gold Rush of 1849. Wind energy has also 
been used by windmills to pump water mechanically from wells 
on farms and ranches. 

Some windmills are designed so that when the wind turns them 
it makes electricity. 
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EXERCISE : Did you ever wonder where the electricity 

for your T.V. comes from? Can you number the steps 
it takes for energy in the ground to become the 
electricity that turns on your T.V. set? 

Where? 

uw y° u ever wonder where the electricity for your T.V. comes from? 


A B C n 



Can you number the steps from the earth to your favorite T.V. show? 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 ft . 

--- ANSWERS 3«8 H»Z 09 8*5 d»t> V«E 0«g Q«I 
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EXERCISE : List all the things in your home that use 

electricity. Think carefully about how your life would 
be without electricity. What sort of things would you do? 
What sort of things would you have to do? Think about 
other kinds of energy? Do you need all the electric 
appliances you have in your home? 

The energy that wind has also affects the plants and animals 
around us. Some of the plants at Fort Funston have ADAPTED 
to the windy environment there. This means they have learned 
to grow in a place that is not usually very good for them. A 
sand dune is not good soil because it doesn't have a lot of 
the vitamins and minerals Diants need. Being near the 
ocean means the air and maybe even the ground is salty, which 
the plants have to get used to. The strong winds can dry out 
the plants and make it hard for them to store water. The 
wind also makes it hard for the plants and trees to 
grow straight and tall. 

EXERCISE : If you were going to invent a plant that 

would live at Fort Funston, what ways would you make 
it able to get used to it there? 

Keep in mind what plants need to grow (sun, water, soil, 
vitamins, minerals, etc.) . 

Keep in mind what can hurt a plant. 

- Your plant should., have some kind of "coat" or 
coating to keep it warm. 

i - It should be able to store water. 

- It should be strong enough to stand against strong 
winds. 

Draw a picture.of your plant on a separate piece of paper. 
Label all of ^its special features that help it ADAPT to 
life at Fort Funston. 
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After visiting the windmill at Fort Funston you can use what 
you learned to find how much energy you use every day and how 
much of it wind energy can supply. In other words, how big a 
windmill do you need? 

EXERCIS E: You will need to know that electricity is 

measured in WATTS. 

1 WATT - 1 unit of electricity 

1 KIL0WATT= 1000 WATTS 

1 KILOWATT HOUR = 1.000 WATTS of electricity used 

for one hour 

Use the attached chart on the wattage of electric household 
appliances. How many of these appliances are used in your 
home every day? If all of these appliances were used at once 
what would be the sum total of all the watts needed to 
power them? 

The Great Tldrsl in Your House! 

Monthly Energy Consumption in U. S. Home 



KWH 

Gal. of Gas 

Lb. of Coal 

Electric Heat 

1100 

= 

34.0 

= 340 

Range 

100 

= 

2.7 

= -27 

Water Heater 

315 

“ 

8.6 

= 86 

Refrigerator (manual) 

100 

ZZ 

2.7 

= 27 

Refrigerator (frost free) 

205 

— 

5.5 

= 55 

Lights & Small Appliances 

185 

zz 

5.0 

= 50 

Window A/C * 

" 480 

zz 

4.9 

= 49 

Color TV 

42 

~ 

LI 

= 11 

If all the energy for 

your house 

came from 

one 1000 

watt electric windmill 

, how many 

of 

the aplliances 


(stove, iron, etc.).could be used at the same time? 

Which appliances use more than 1000 watts? 

* 

Which ones could you replace with things that don't' 
use electricity to get the same work done? Which 
appliances wouldn't you be able to find substitutes for? 
How big a windmil/l would you need to use all these 
appliances at once? -100- 
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Does a windmill make pollution or use up much space? 

How is electricity made now? If you were going to put 
up a windmill, what would you need to find out first? 

What instrument would you use to get your information? 

(The lowest wind speed you would need is 8 miles per hour.) 

EXERCISE : Write a book or journal about your trip to 

Fort Funston. Your teacher will divide you up into 
six groups with each group responsible for answering 
one of the following questions. You may want to use 
pictures and put each group section on the same size 
paper. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


How is wind made and how is it measured? 

How do windmills work and for what purposes 
are they used? 

How is wind used for fun? 

How is wind used for transportation? 

How are plants adapted to wind? 

How has wind affected people in Fort Funston's past? 


After all the writing and drawing is complete, put it 
together in a book or on a bulletin board. 









FORT POINT NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE 


HISTORY 

Spanish Period 

The place where Fort Point is now was at one time a high, 
white cliff. Over 200 years ago, in 1776, Spanish Colonel 
Juan Bautista de Anza raised the Spanish flag there and 
chose the place for a PRESIDIO (military post). Later, an 
adobe (clay) brick fort, the Castillo de San Joaquin, was 
built on the cliff to protect the Presidio of San Francisco. 
Finally, the Presidio was built in a sheltered valley 
nearby. 

EXERCISE : 

Answer the following questions: 

1. Why do you think Anza chose the place on a 
high cliff for a Presidio? 

2. What is another kind of place that might be 
good for a fort? Why? 

3.If you were in charge, would you rather build 
a Presidio on a high cliff, as Anza chose, or 
in a sheltered valley where San Francisco's 
Presidio was finally built? Which place did 
you choose, the cliff or the valley? Why? 

American Pe riod_ 

About 130 years ago, M Company, 3rd U.S. Artillery, 
became the Presidio’s first permanent garrison ( Artillery 
soldiers are trained to fire cannons. A garrison is 
a military post where soldier^ are assigned.) At this 
time repairs were made on the old Spanish fort, where 
six huge cannons were put up to control the entrance to 
the bay. A few years later, the old Spanish fort and the 
hill on which it stood were torn down by the U.S. Army 

Engineers to make way for the building of Fort Point. 

* 

* 

EX €RCISE : 

Draw a picture of what you think the fort looked 
like irf 1849., with the American soldiers and the 
• six new guns. 
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Fort Point: 1886-Present 

The soldiers who manned the fort and served the heavy guns 
left about 100 years ago. When more powerful rifled cannons 
were invented, brick forts like this one were no longer 
useful. The old muzzle-loading cannons were removed from 
FortPointaboutl900. 

The Golden Gate Bridge was built about 50 years ago. The 
bridge builders built an arch over the fort to save the old 
building. 

About 100 soldiers stayed at the fort during World War II 
to help protect the bay. A submarine net stretched across 
the entrance to San Francisco Bay to keep enemy submarines 
out. 

A few years before you were born, the fort and the land 
next to it became the Fort Point National Historic Site. Now 
it is part of the National Park Service, largely through 
the efforts of the Fort Point Museum Association. 



Napoleon & Rodman Cannon 
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EXERCISE: SAN FRANCISCO BAY AREA -GEOGRAPHY 
Geography is the study of the earth and what it is 
like, where people are and what people do. 

1. Look at the map below. Can you tell which part is 
water, which part is land? Can you find islands? 

Do you know their names? Are they in San Francisco 
Bay or in the Pacific Ocean? 


2. Draw in the Golden Gate Bridge. On which side of 
the Bridge is the Pacific Ocean? The sun sets on 
which side of the Bridge, east or west? 



4. Name some way the Bay is different today frorf when 
- the Indians lived here. 


5. Can you name three countries that have flown their 
flags on-the Bay to show the area belonged to them? 
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EXERCISE : 

Design your own fort. Here are some questions 
to help you get started: 

What materials will you use? 

How will you get in and out?* 

How many men and cannon will it have? 

Will you have room for other things like lighthouses, 
supplies, training and marching areas, stables, etc? 

Does your fort have a name? 

Are you going to build it in a special place? 

On a hill? 

Near the water? 

Near a river? 

Close to a city? 

What will it protect? Why? 

Who will pay for your supplies? 

Who will pay for your workmen? 

Where will you find workmen who know how to build a fort? 
How will you get your supplies to your chosen location? 

Do you think your fort would be useful in our modern 
day world? 

Now, get a big piece of paper and draw a picture of 
your fort. 



GALERIA DE LA RAZA 


Before you learn about this very interesting place, here 
are some words you should know: 

GALERIA - Spanish word for GALLERY, which is 

a place where works of art are displayed. 

RAZA - Spanish word for RACE, which is a group 
of people who have a common background. 

In this case, RAZA stands for the Spanish¬ 
speaking, Latin-American culture. 

CHiCAN0 - lhis is a recent name (only a few years 
old) for Mexican-American. 

LATINO - This is the name given Spanish-speaking 
people from Central or South America. 

Galeria de la Raza is a center for art in the Mission 
District. There is a gallery which displays work by local 
artists. In addition, the Galeria offers classes on 
different types of art. 

Some people come to the Galeria to buy posters and art 
supplies. Still others come to design and talk about 
large murals which they will paint on buildings. As you 
can see, Galeria de la Raza is many things to many people. 

It was begun in 1970, when a group of Chicano artists 
decided that the Mission District needed an art center. 
There were nfany artists at that time, and they wanted 
to ifind a way to work together. They founded the Galeria 
to help do this. 
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MURAL ART 


When you think of a painting, you probably think of some¬ 
thing that hangs on the wall of your home, in a gallery 
or a museum. Sometimes however, artists want to create a 
giant indoor or outdoor painting which would be seen by 
everyone passing by. 

Instead of painting on canvas, the artists use a large 
wall or the side of a building. This type of painting is 
called a MURAL. 

There are many beautiful murals in San Francisco. Have 
you ever seen one? Many of them are in the Mission District 
and were painted within the last ten years. 

Even today, new murals are being completed, helping to 
make our city even more beautiful. On your MURAL WALK, 
you may have the chance to see how these paintings are 
changing the face of San Francisco. 

When you look at a mural, try to understand what the 
artist is saying. If you look carefully, you can see 
different pictures or symbols which might tell a story 
or present an idea. Murals are more than just pretty 
colors on a wall. They are usually some kind of message 
from the artist. 
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EXERCISE: Making a Mural 

Materials: butcher paper, masking tape, 
felt tip markers or chalk or 
tempura paints. 

1. With a group of about 4-6 students, have 

a discussion to decide on a common interest 
for the "subject" of your mural. 

2. Cut a piece of butcher paper to fit the 
area where your mural will be hung. 

3. Lay the paper on the floor to work or 
fasten to the chalkboard with masking 
tape. (Make sure it's low enough so you 
can reach the top). 

4. Make some sketches and agree on what the whole 
mural should look like before you begin to 
draw on the butcher paper. 

5. You might want to sketch the whole mural 
with pencils (on the butcher paper) so you 
can tell that all the space will be used 
the best way possible. 

6. Now start coloring your mural with the pens, 
chalk or paint. 

HINT: Keep the subject of the mural in mind 
as you draw! 

See if you can^find someplace in the school to display your 

> 

mural. 
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LOW RIDERS = ART? 

Take a look at the LOW RIDER car on the next page. Have 
you ever seen any cars around San Francisco that look 
like this one? What do you think of cars like that? Do 
you like them? Think they're O.K.? 

Now comes a harder question: Do you think a LOW RIDER car 
is a work of art? Is the picture of the car a work of art? 
Why or why not? 

Maybe this will, help you. When we talk about art, we're 
really talking about how something makes us FEEL. Feelings 
are different for ea-ch person, so that something that seems 
funny to one person might seem very sad to someone else. 

For something to be a work of art, it should make us feel 
something. 1 ■ ■ ; 

* ' ■. ■ ' ' v 0 r t; j ; • 

Back to the LOW RIDER. Do you feel anything when you see 
the picture? If you do, you might call it a work of art. 

EXERCISE: Draw something that people could travel 
, in, whether it's a car, boat, bike, jet, rocket- 
ship or something from your imagination. Make* 
your drawing as fancy or as plain as you like. 

#> 

Remember- it doesn't have' to be REAL. The idea 
i is to make your own picture. You may color it in 
if you like. Then give it a name. 
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GREAT GRATES 


When you walk in any neighborhood, something you might 
enjoy looking for at your feet is sidewalk "decorations" 
that remind us of builders, plumbers and fire fighters 
of an earlier period in San Francisco history. 



PICTURE A 


The pictures on these pages 
are from the Noe Valley 
District of San Francisco. 
Picture A shows that side¬ 
walks were originally called 
"artificial stone" or "art 
stone" for short. When 
George Duncan laid this 
paving about 80 years ago 
his shop was on Alvarado 
Street, near Noe Valley. 


Look at Photo B. J.B. Ayres chose 
a different way to be remembered. 
He put a brass plaque on one of 
his sidewalks. 




PICTURE C 


PICTURE B 

Puring the Victorian period, 
about 100 years ago, sidewalk 
grates with advertising were 
common. The grates had two 
purposes: they allowed sewer 
gases to escape from under¬ 
ground and they advertised 
the name of the builder, 
plumber or supplier. For 
example. The Joost Brothers 
(Photo C) sold hardware at 
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Can you find the mistake in the Joost Brothers cast iron 
plaque? 

Fernando Nelson and his company 
r (PHOTO D) built more than 4,000 

houses, many of them in Noe Valley. 
^The San Francisco Water Department 
Ijr # 0 ^Ojg also left some street "artifacts" 

jl| jj '«■ for us to see. The water meter cover 

(PHOTO E) was made to celebrate 
t # # # 1 the completion and opening of the 

l 0 Golden Gate Bridge in 1937. 


PICTURE D 


Can you find any like the one in 
PHOTO F in your neighborhood? Most 
of the water meter covers have been 
replaced by cement ovals with the 
Water Department's initials on them. 











[tJ*J 






Hi 
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PICTURE G 




PICTURE H 


Many of you have probably noticed fire hydrants in your 
neighborhoods. More than 7,500 hydrants, like the one in 
PHOTO G, can be found around San Francisco. There are also 
many high-pressured (stronger force of water) fire hydrant 
used for fire protection in San Francisco, like the one 
in PHOTO H. In 1909, three years after the Great Earth¬ 
quake and Fire, the city voted to spend $6 million to 
improve fire protection. Most of the damage caused after 
the earthquake was caused by fires, which spread for 

three days because important pipes had burst, leaving most 
fire hydrants dry.' 
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storage tanks: one is 


Can you guess what the circle of 
bricks in PHOTO I is? No, it is not 
a cable car turntable. It shows 
where an underground storage tank 
with emergency water for fire 
fighting is located. Many of these 
brick circles have been paved over, 
but there are two sure clues to the 
presence of one of these special 
a man hole cover which is labeled 


and the other is a nearby hydrant with a green"bonnet". 


All the underground water mains or pipes in San Francisco 
have places where they can be shut off above ground. The 
cover in PHOTO F hides the place where the Water Department 
can disconnect an eight inch pipe. Maybe, as you walk in 
your neighborhood, you will find the places where six inch, 
ten inch and 12 inch pipes can be disconnected. 

EXERCISE: SIDEWALK DETECTIVE 

See what you can discover on your block at home. 

Take a note pad and pencil and go on a walk around 
your block.(You might want to ask a parent or brother 
or sister to come with you.) 

Write down (and draw pictures to help you remember) 
what you find on your Detective Walk. 

1. What yftu see 

2. Where you find it 

3. What it says (if anything) 

The things to look for are street lights, fire hydrants, 
labels or plaques on sidewalks with the names of 

t 

companies, and manhole covers (only if you have an 
adult with yo'u and it is a very quiet street without 
much traffic. 
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EXERCISE : MAKE A RUBBING 

Materials: large piece of paper, masking tape, 
crayons 

1. Walk outside your school with your 
whole class and find something that 
teaches you about sidewalk history. 

2. Place the paper over it and tape it 
down at all four corners. 

3. Rub over the surface with the crayon 
until you can clearly see an image of 
the 1abel , plaque, etc. 

EXERCISE : SIDEWALK HISTORY MAP 
Now that you have learned how to be an outdoor 
detective, make a map of the sidewalk history of 
the neighborhood around your school. 

1. Draw a map of the streets and sidewalks 
a few blocks around your school. 

2. Now put a small picture of each 

piece of sidewalk history you find on the map. 

3. If you work in small groups, compare 

your map with some others.Combine all 

* 

the things you found onto one big 
classroom map. 

* 

« 

» 

Great Grates Photos by: 

Charles' Kennard 
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The Josephine Randall Junior Museum first opened its doors 
in 1937 and has been at its present location since 1951. Its 
purpose is to create an interest in life and the world around 
us. It is under the San Francisco Recreation and Park 
Department. 

The museum has a large animal collection, a general wood 
and metal shop, a ceramic and weaving room. There is also 
an operating seismograph center (find out what it means, 
if you don't know) and a chemistry and biology lab. 
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\ 

When you come to the Josephine Randall Junior Museum, you 
will see and learn about BIRDS. 

An easy way to attract birds for you to see if by build¬ 
ing a bird feeder. 

EXERCISE: BIRD FEEDER 

Materials: aluminum pie dish, three foot 
high 2-inch by 2-inch piece of wood,nail, 
hammer, shovel 

1. Nail the pie dish to the wood- 

2. Dig a hole about one foot deep. 

3. Put the free end of the wood om the 
hole and then fill the hole back up 
with dirt, making sure the feeder is 
standing straight up. (Ycu might want 
to put a point on one end of the wood 
and drive it into the ground with a 
hammer.) 

4. Fill dish with wild bird seed. 

Soon the feeder will attract many birds to your 
school. Whenever it gets low on food, make sure 


you add some more bird seed. Now that you have 
all these birds at your school, try to identify’as 
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One of the best ways to remember the birds in your area 
is to draw pictures of them. As a class contest see who 
can draw the most number of DIFFERENT types of birds that 
feed at your bird feeder. Some birds don't eat seeds but 
might still be in your area-, for example, hawks and falcons. 
See how many of the other students' pictures you can name. 


A special prize can be given for the best picture. 



EXERCIS E: BIRD MOBILE 

Materials: Magazines with bird pictures, 
scissors, glue, brush, string, cardboard, 
construction paper 

1. Cut out a circular piece of cardboard 
with a diameter of 12 inches. 

p< * 


2. Cut some pictures of birds from the 
magazines. Be very careful to select 
pictures that show the whole bird. 

3. Cut some string for all the pictures 
you cut out. Try and vary the lengths 
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W 


EXERCIS E: BIRD MOBILE (continued) 

of the strings as this gives a nice effect 
when you hang the birds. 

4. Glue the pictures to the construction paper. 

Now cut out the pictures again. The construction 
paper will add support to the pictures and 
prevent them from folding or curling over. 

5. Glue the string to the picture and then to 
the circular cardboard. Fasten a string 

to the center of the cardboard and then you 
can hang your mobile anywhere. 
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One interesting thing about birds is their behavior or the 
way they act. Some birds like to stay alone like the hawk, 
while others like to stay in flocks. 

As a class activity, take a trip to Golden Gate Park. There 
is no better place to learn about birds than, outdoors. Watch 
closely the birds you see and notice the way they act with 
each other and other animals that approach them. Notice how 
some eat on the ground while others prefer to eat in the 
bushes or trees. If you are lucky and are near some red 
flowers you might even see a hummingbird flying from 
flower to flower. Make sure you make your way over to the 
ponds and see what the birds are eating there. 

Another thing to look for when you go to the park is where 
the birds are going. Look at the gulls, ducks and geese 
and see if you can tell which birds migrate and which do 
not. You will only be able to tell in the fall and spring 
when birds migrate. 



EXERCISE: PUPPETS AND ROLE PLAYING 
When you get back to school arrange to have a 
where you can imitate the birds you saw. 

1. Make puppets of your favorite birds. 

2. When all the puppets are made, set a stage 
that looks like the park. Now play the role 
of a bird. 

Have your teacher tell a story about what is 
happening in' the park with all the birds while 
you act it*out with your puppets. Maybe you 
can add some music. 
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The Mexican Museum, first of its kind outside of Mexico, 
opened its doors on November 20,1975 , after five years 
of preparation by Peter Rodriguez, its founder and 
Executive Director. 

The main goal of the museum is to help people learn 
more about Mexican and Mexican-American art and culture. 

One of the ways to learn about a group of people is to 
study some of its treasures from the past. 


CODICES = TREASURES 
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The CODICES are "painted books" that tell about the 
pre-Hispanic (ancient Mexico) and post-Hispanic (more 
recent Mexico) history and religion. They were drawn 
mainly by Aztec, Maya and Mixtec Indian groups. Things 
that happen in the codices are described in pictures 
and symbols on deer skin and tree bark paper. 

These books are treasures in the same way as paintings 
and jewels. They were placed in Aztec graves to go 
with the person to the after-life. 

EXERCISE : CODICE #1 

Look at Codice #1 and answer the following questions: 

1. Why do you think the Aztecs thought of the 
Aztecs as treasures? 

2. Why are they thought of as treasures by us 
today? 

Here are some things to help you understand Codice #1 

a. Aztec numbers - Each tiny round circle in 
the border frame equals one. (ooo = -3.) 

b. Aztec calendar - 20 days in the month, 

18 months in the year. Each day had a pic- 

. 1:ure symbol, ttiere were five days left over 
that were thought to be unlucky days. 

c. Aztec writing - Pictures were used to make 
words instead of letters. (Examples: 
burning temple = winning a battle; shield = 
war; symbols attached to the heads of chiefs 
names.) 
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EXERCISE : 

1. Look at the symbols attached to the chief's 
heads in CODICE #1. What, do you think some 
of their names might be? 

2. Now make up and adopt an Aztec name for 


yourself. Write your new name in picture form. 



3. With one or two other students, write a short 
story using picture writing. See if someone 
else can " read" it. 


In CODICE #2 a mother is teaching her daughter how to make and 
cook tortillas. Can you find the following items in the CODICE? 
comal - clay griddle used for cooking 
metate -grinding stone for corn used to make tortillas 
tortillas - thin, flat, round cakes made of ground corn, 
water, lime 

olla - a round clay pot used for cooking or storage 

* 

bracero - a coal-burning, portable stove made of clay 
EXERCISE: 

t 

1. Draw pictures of tools used in your home for 
sewing, cooking, repair work. How are these tools 
like the ones used by the Indians to do the same 
things? How are they different? 

2. Now draw pictures of the tools you used to.draw 
your pictures. How are they like the tools 

$ 

used for picture writing by the Indians? How 
are they different? 
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EXERCISE : CLAY WORKSHOP 

This project will help you to understand about how 
pottery has been made in Mexico and other places. 

1. Roll or pat a piece of clay to form a flat 
pancake. 

2. Trace the pattern of the turtle onto 
another piece of paper. 

3. Cut out your turtle pattern - not the one 
in the book! 

4. Place the pattern on top of the clay and 
trace around the outline of the turtle with 

a sharp nail until the clay shape is cut out. 

The earliest pieces of Mexican ceramics (pottery) were 
flat, cookie-shaped figures like this. 
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Now it's time to make the shell of the turtle: 

5. Roll between your palms a smooth clay ball about 
half the size of a tennis ball. 

6. Stick your thumb in the middle of the clay ball. 

7. Put two fingers in the hole you started. 

8. With the two fingers inside the ball and the thumb 
outside, pinch the wall of the ball while turning 
it evenly in one direction. This will widen the 
hole and make the walls of the "pinch pot" thinner. 

9. Continue until your "pinch pot" is big enough to 
fit on the back of the turtle. 

10. Wet the bottom of the pot and attach it to the 
middle of the flat shape. 

11. Push on the pot to flatten its bottom. 

This way of making pots was the next step in pottery making- 
from flat to hollow shapes. 


12. Now decorate your turtle by using a stamp or add¬ 
ing balls or coils of clay to the back. 
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Mission Dolores is a church which stands at the corner of 
16th Street and Dolores. As one of the oldest buildings in 
San Francisco, it is a link between the present and a very 
interesting past. The building was begun in 1781, just five 
years after the birth of the United States. From then until 
now. Mission Dolores has seen San Francisco grow from a 
tiny settlement into a large, bustling city. 


In the early days, the area around San Francisco was ruled 
by Mexico, although most of the people living here were 
Native Americans ( Indians). Beginning in the 1700's, groups 
of Mexicans and Spaniards from Mexico began traveling through 
California, bringing with them the teachings of Christianty. 
These people, called missionaries, wanted to teach the 
ideas and practices of Christianity to the.California 
Indians. The settlements (small villages with churches) 
were called MISSIONS. Many Indians helped the missionaries 
build the settlements. The ceiling of the Mission Dolores 
shows original Indian designs, done with vegetable dyes. 

Be sure to notice it. 


A man by the name of Father Junipero 
Serra was in charge of the California 
Missions. He traveled back and forth 
to all the Missions, making sure 
everything was in order. He visited 
Mission Dolorfes four times, and in 
his jionor a large statue was built. 

On your visit to the Mission, make 
sure you see it. 

* 

♦ 

Each mission in the system is named 

* 

after a saint. In Spanish, the word 
for saint is either SAN or SANTA, 
depending on whether it's a man or 
a woman saint'. The*real name of 



THE 

OLD MISSION 
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Mission Dolores is Mission San Francisco de Assisi 
(after Saint Francis of Assisi). The name Dolores is 
only a nickname. When you visit the Mission, you may 
want to ask why this nickname is used. 



Father President of the Cfalifornia Missions, 1769-1784 


Questions to 
think about: 

How many places 
can you think of 
in California that 
begin with SAN or 
SANTA? Write down 
as many as you can. 
Can you tell what 
any of the names 
mean in English? 
Take a look at a 
map of California 
to find some more 
names. 

EXERCISE :Pretend 
you are traveling 
in a group of mis¬ 
sionaries. Your job 
is to pick the best 
location in which 
to build a new 
mission. 

1. Draw the type 
of pla'ce you 


think would be perfect. Take your time and do the best you 
can. 
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EXERCISE : (continued) 

2. On the back of your drawing, list some of the 
reasons why your choice is. a good one. 

3. When everyone has finished, look to see what 
some of the other students drew. 

4. Do you think San Francisco was a good place 
for a settlement? Why or why not? 

Take a look at these names: 

ARGUELLO 
SANCHEZ 
NOE 

DE HARO 

Are any of them familiar to you? You may recognize them as 
the names of San Francisco streets. Perhaps one or more of 
you might even live on one of them. The people after whom 
these streets were named are all part of the early history 
of San Francisco. 

Among the people on that list are important land owners, 
two mayors and even a governor! 

All these people, as well as .many others, are buried in a 
cemetery by the side of the church. There you will find 
marry beautiful statues and works of art. There also, you can 
wander among the tombstones and read about many people who 
lived and died here up to two hundred years ago. It's quite 
an .interesting place. 


GUERRERO 

MORAGA 

VALENCIA 
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THE CEMETERY 


EXERCISE: HISTORY HUNT 

1. On a piece of paper, make a copy of the list 
of names from the top of the previous page. 

2. When you visit the cemetery, see how many of 
the names you can find. When you find one, jot 
down when the person lived and something that 
is written about him. 

3. Can you find who were the mayors and who was 
the governor? (Hint: In Spanish, the word for 
"mayor" is "al cal de". "Governor" is " g'o vernador". 

NOTE: Please remember not to .run in the cemetery. It's fine 
to have fun during your History Hunt, but you must show 
proper respect. O.K.? 
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EXERCISE : MAKE A RUBBING 

This is an easy way to bring a little history back 
to your home or classroom. All you will need is 
several large sheets of paper, a few crayons and 
some masking tape to hold the paper in place. 

1. Find a tombstone that you like and tape 
a sheet of paper to the front of it. 

2. with the side of a crayon, carefully color 
in the paper and watch the image of the 
tombstone appear. (Be careful not to mark 
the stone itself.) 
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EXERCISE : A FAMILY TREE 

Do you know who your ANCESTORS were?(If you don't 
know the meaning of the word "ancestor", you better 
find out now!) Do you know what country they came 
from? One way to learn about your family is to make 
a family tree. To do this, you'll probably need help 
from your parents, or better yet - if you can - from 
your grandparents. 

1. Start by writing your name at the top of the 
paper. You're going to be the highest branch. 

2. Under your name, draw two lines and write in 

the names of your mother and father (see picture). 

3. Under their names, try to write in the names 
of their parents. 


you 


mother 
^ X 

mother's father's 
mother father 

/ \ / \ 

her her 

mother father 


father 

„ / \ 

father's 

mother 

/ \ 


father's 

father 

/\ 


etc. 


Some of you probably live with only one parent. That's' very 
common nowdays. If that's the case, just fill in as many 
names as you can. 

Tips: - Try-to use the maiden names ( names before 
• marriage) of the women in your family. That 

way you can learn about their families. 

- If someone came from another country or state, 

. ■X° u can wri.te that information on your tree. 

- Don t forget to asks uncles and aunts. 

Sometimes they might know alot about your 

•• family. 
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THE MUSEO ITALO AMERICANO displays the art of Italian- 
Americans. When you visit the Museo, you will learn about 
the lives of Italians who came to the United States. 

The first ITALIANS came to California over.130 years ago. 
They helped,with people from many other places, to build 
San Francisco into one of the most beautiful cities in the 
worl d. 


The Italians liked to live in San Francisco because it 
reminded them of Italy - with the blue waters of the Bay 
and the hilly streets. They learned to speak English and 
showed their ways of living and their foods to the people 
here. 


When they came to San Francisco, the Italians worked very 
hard at whatever jobs they could do best. 


Many were fishermen - 
area close to the Bay 
we know it today- was 
men worked on wharves 


so they lived in the Telegraph Hill 
and wharves. Fisherman's Wharf - as 

not built yet and these early fisher- 

* 

along Union, Green and Filbert Streets. 


They were very#, brave, taki ng- thei r small boats called 
"Feluccas" out on the Bay. They fished for crabs, salmon, 
herring, sardines,squid and other kinds of fish. (Can you 
name some other fish they may have caught in the Bay?) 
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the area you will see when you visit the Museo Italo 
Americano. It is the "Italian District" of San Francisco. 

Many Italians started factories and opened different kinds 
of shops. You will see some of th'em when you go on your 
walk through North Beach. 

Three Italian banks were started. The largest of these 
banks was the Bank of Italy, which is now the Bank of 
America, and is the largest bank in the world! 

The man who started this bank was A.P. Giannini and he taught 
the Italians how to save part of their hard earned money 
by putting the money in the bank, a little each month so 
it would grow and soon be enough to buy a house for their 
families. This was very important to Italians-to have some¬ 
thing of their very own.. 


One of your favorites to see and smell and taste in North 
Beach might be the pastry shop where Italian pastries are made. 
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Some of the things you will see there are being made now 
the same way they were made 70 years ago. 


EXERCISE : ITALIAN DESSERT -‘SVENGIES 

Materials: frozen bread dough, shortening, 
large fry pan, powdered sugar. 

1. Set some frozen bread dough out to 
thaw and rise. 

2. Heat some shortening in a large 
fry pan. 

3. Drop pieces of dough into hot 
shortening. Turn over when golden 
brown. 

4. When golden brown on both sides, 
remove from shortening and place 
on paper towel. 

5. Sprinkle with powdered sugar and 
eat. 

6. The name for this fried bread is 
"svengies". 


Another place you will see is an Italian Delicatessan - 
stores where special foods are sold - like pasta (spaghetti 
and ravioli),*olive oil, dried mushrooms and many other 
foods . 


As more and more Italians came to San Francisco they built 
churches. One of the most beautiful is Saint Peter and 
Paul, across from Washington Square in North Beach. 

0 

You will learn more about how the early Italian settlers 
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helped San Francisco grow when you visit the Museo. 

Something special to know is that the dome of City Hall 
in San Francisco is a copy of the dome at Saint Peter's 
Church in Rome, Italy. 

The Italians brought many ideas and things to San Francisco 
from their own country. It is good to know something about 
their country - Italy - and how it is different from the 
United States. 

Italy is a small country. It is shaped like a boot and has 
water on three sides (just like San Francisco). The history 
of Italy goes back over 2,000 years. The United States, as 
we know it, is just a little over 200 years old! Many of 
the cities and town in Italy are very old. 


MUSEO ITALO AMERICANO 
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The Italian flag, like the American flag, has three colors. 
The Italian flag is red, white and green. The shape is a 
rectangle and it is divided into three sections. The color 
closest to the flag pole is red, then white, then 
green. 

EXERCISE : PAPER MOSAIC FLAG 

Materials: large sheet of white paper, 

red, white and green construction 
paper, glue, scissors 

1. Divide the large sheet of white 
paper into three equal parts. 

2. Cut red, white and green paper into 
one inch squares. 

3. Brush on glue and place squares 
next to each other, red on the left, 
then white, then green. 

The language spoken in Italy is Italian. 


EXERCISE : 

Here are some words we 
from Italian. How many 
any others** 

PIZZA 

RADIO 

AUTOMOBILE 

TEMPO’ 

BROCCOLI 


use that were "borrowed" 
do you know? Do you know 

SALAMI 
OPERA 
PASTA 
PICCOLO 
INFLUENZA 
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NATIONAL MARITIME MUSEUM - HYDE STREET PIER 
Golden Gate National Recreation Area 


Where are we going? 

To begin with, the place you'll be visiting, exploring and getting to know 
is a NATIONAL PARK. 

When you hear NATIONAL PARK, what kinds of things do you think of? 

Make a list and compare it with a friend. Then compare it with 
the rest of your class. 

What kinds of things do you expect when you visit a NATIONAL PARK? 

Have you ever visited a NATIONAL PARK before? Which one(s)? 

The place you'll visit is part of a very large NATIONAL PARK called 
the GOLDEN GATE NATIONAL RECREATION AREA (GGNRA). 

The small part of GGNRA we will explore is located at Fisherman's Wharf 
at the end of the Powell-Hyde Cable Car line. It's called (get ready for 
another long name) the NATIONAL MARITIME MUSEUM AT SAN FRANCISCO, HYDE 
STREET PIER. 

See if you can find it on a map of San Francisco. 

Why do you suppose the PARK RANGERS who work there call it 
THE HISTORIC SHIPS? 

When you come to the HYDE STREET PIER, you will be meeting and exploring 
the place with a PARK FINGER. What do you suppose a PARK RANGER in San 

I. 

Francisco looks like'? 

Draw a picture. Be sure and save it so you can look at it after 
your trip! 

Wha.t do you suppose are the most important parts of this PARK. 

RANGER'S job? 
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The place you'll see is a MARITIME MUSEUM. What does the word MARITIME 
mean? 

What makes it different from other museums? 

What makes it the same ? 

What kinds of TREASURES do you suppose you'll discover there? 

One of the treasures you probably won't see are the people who built 
and worked aboard the ships. They were called: sailors, captains, 
mates, builders, riggers, shipwrights, etc. 

List some ways that we can find out about them. 

All of the ships in the collection were built at the "TURN OF THE CENTURY." 
What does that mean? About how old are they? 

List some words that tell how you would treat someone or something 
that old? 
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These ships were used for many different reasons. 

List some things we use ships for now. 

How about 100 years ago? 

Which things appear on only one list? On both lists? 

Sailors had a language all their own. When you board the ships at Hyde 
Street you'll need to know your way around. Here are some words that will 
help you find your way. 

BOW - the front (or pointy) end of a ship 

STERN - the back end, where the HELM, or steering wheel, is 

FORWARD - towards the bow 

AFT - towards the stern 

(Remember that bow and stern are names for places and forward and aft 
are directions.) 

PORT - the left side of a ship as you face the bow 
STARBOARD - the right side of the ship as you face the bow 
BELOW - down or below decks 
ALOFT - above the decks, in the rigging 

Now that you know your way, here are some important places and things 
aboard the C.A. THAYER: 

FO'C'SLE - BELOW decks, forward. The place where the sailors slept. 
AFT CABIN - near the STERN. Where the captain slept. 

GALLEY - near the EfOW. Landlubbers 'Would call it a kitchen. 

HOLD - BELOW decks where CARGO (lumber, salmon, codfish in the 
C.A. THAYER'S case. 

FOREMAST - the big stick (MAST) nearest the 
MAINMAST - the MAST in the center 
MIZZENMAST - the MAST nearest the stern 
DECK - landlubbers woutd call it the floor 
HEAD - the sailors' word for restroom 
COMPANIONWAY - a doorway on a ship 
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Words like this are much easier to understand and remember if you use them. 
Imagine that your classroom is a ship! 

Label the various places and directions and use them when you 
talk with your friends and with your teacher. 

For example: You might say; "May I use the HEAD?" instead of 
"May I go to the bathroom?" 

List some other things a sailor might say in your classroom. 
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HYDE STREET PIER 

EXERCISE : 

1. List some of the TREASURES you saw at the HYDE STREET PIER. 

2. Circle the ones you might see at another museum. 

3. Pick one and write a story about how it came to be a part 
of HYDE STREET PIER'S collection. Write the story as if 
you are the treasure. 

4. Share your story with a friend or with the whole class. 

During your visit, you saw a movie of C.A. THAYER'S 1950 voyage and got 
a chance to see and hear part of the Captain's log of that voyage. 

Your teacher has a copy of the diary or journal of a codfisherman named 
Jimmy Crooks. He sailed on a ship much like the THAYER. 

EXERCISE : After listening to the log and journal, imagine what 
it would be like to be a sailor on the C.A. THAYER for a week. 

Make a log or journal of your experiences. 

Knots that sailors used were both useful and decorative. A good example is 
the MONKEY'S FIST. Sailors used it to add weight to the end of a line as 
they heaved it from place to place. Nowadays, we see them on necklaces 
and keychains, as well as aboard modern ships. 

EXERCISE : Using the attached diagram, see if you can tie a. 

MONKEY'S FIST. You could use it as the sailors did or wear it 
as a necklace. 
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NEIGHBORHOODS 


Your neighborhood (or community) is a very important part 
of your 1ife--You have friends and family there. Your school 
might be in the same neighborhood where you live. If not, 
then there are two important neighborhoods in your life: 

One where you live and one where y-ou go to school. Which 
one do you know best? Why? 

Name some of the streets in your home neighborhood. 

Name streets in some other neighborhoods. 

Let's see what we can learn about the neighborhood where 
you go to school: 

EXERCISE: 

Answer these questions on a piece of paper with 
another student and then talk about your answers 
with the rest of the class. 

1. What neighborhood is your school in? 

2. How is this neighborhood different from 
other ones ? 

3. What does it FEEL like to be in this 
neighborhood? 

4. What can you learn about it by walking 
around in it? Is it quiet? Noisy? Busy? 

Does it have mostly businesses, houses*, 
a pa rtmen ts, stores? 

5. Can you tell when you leave your 

* 

neighborhood? How? 

. 6. Are there any special things about your 

neighborhood that might make it known by 
people from other neighborhoods? 

7. Draw a picture of your school neighborhood 
with your partner. 
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Find the parts in the beginning of this book which are 
about neighborhoods and read them again. 

If you haven't done the following activities be sure 
to do them now: 

EXERCISE: PENNY WALK - ROAD NOT TAKEN 

EXERCISE: COMMUNITY MURAL 
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EXER C ISE: IMAGINARY NEIGHBORHOOD 
Pretend you have MAGIC POWERS! You can make any¬ 
thing appear just by thinking about it. Because 
you are such a kind and wonderful magician, you 
decide to make a NEIGHBORHOOD where you and your 
friends and family will be happy. 

This is a very big job. You are starting out with 
a huge empty space and filling it with all the 
things that will make it a wonderful place to be! 

Here are some questions to help vou build vour 
neighborhood. Answer the Questions on a piece of 
paper. You miaht want to work with a friend. 

1. How big is this neiahborhood? How many 
people live here? 

2. How do the people travel from one place 
to another? 

3. Are the buildings big? Small? 

4. Is there a park? If so, what is it like? 

What kinds of trees and plants? What can 
people do there? 

5. What are the places like where people live? 

6. What do most people do there on Saturday 
and Sunday? 

7. What kinds of stores are in this neighborhood? 
3. %/hat is the school like? How does it look? 

What do the students learn? What do they 
do during recess? 

9. What does it feel like to live in this 
neighborhood? 

10. Have you given this neighborhood a name? 

What is it? 

11. What do you like about this neighborhood? 

t 
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EXERCISE : IMAGINARY NEIGHBORHOOD (continued) 

12. Now draw a big picture, showing as many 
things about your neighborhood as you 
can. 

13. Have everyone in the class put his 
picture on the wall and then take 
turns telling about each special, 
magical neighborhood. 




Suitcase Exhibit 
■‘Chinese fishermen" 


THE OAKLAND MUSEUM 


Soon your class will receive a Suitcase Exhibit from The Oakland Museum. 
It is a group of museum objects that fit in a suitcase. You will be abl 
to touch them and learn about how they were made and used. 

The exhibit you will receive is about people who came all the way from 
China to California about one hundred years ago during the Gold Rush. 
Most of the people who came from China during the Gold Rush were young 
men from very poor families. They came looking for work so that they 
could send money back to their families in China. 
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THE OAKLAND MUSEUM 


EXERCISE : Write a Short Story 
Pretend that you must go to 
another country, far away. 
Pretend that the people in 
this other country look 
different, wear different 
clothes, speak another 
language and eat strange 
foods. Write a short 
story on what you do when 
you get to this new 
country. How do you find 
work? How do you get food, 
clothing and a place to 
stay? What do you do when 
you get lonely? What sorts 
of things do you take with 
you? 



The Oakland Museum 


The exhibit you will see is mostly about people from China who fished in 
the rivers and bays and along the coast of California. They were the 
first people in California to catch a-lot of fish and sell some of it to 
other people. 

The Chinese fishermen caught many kinds of fish and other seafood, like 
squid, shrimp and abalone. They ate some of the fish they caught but 
dried and sold most of it.’ 
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THE OAKLAND MUSEUM 


EXERCISE : Class Discussion and 
Sharing 

Think of all of the animals from 
the sea that you have eaten. 

Which ones tasted good? Which 
ones tasted bad? Bring some 
recipes from home of seafood 
meals that you like and share them 
with the class. 


California Historical Society 



Some of the people who lived in San Francisco when it was still a small 
town were Chinese fishermen. They caught fish and shrimp in the Bay. 
After the fishermen caught the fish, they would dry it and sell it. 
Sometimes they would sell their fish fresh to people who owned fish 
markets in Chinatown. 


EXERCISE : Class Discussion 

Materials Needed: a map of San 
Francisco 

* 

Look at a'map of San Francisco* 
i Find Chinatown on the map. 

If you have been to Chinatown, 
tell the class what you saw 
there. Did you see any fish 

markets? Why do you think 

# 

Chinatown is there? Why 
do you think many Chinese 
people live together in one 



National Maritime Museum 








area of San Francisco? Do you know of any other areas in San 
Francisco where people who are very much alike live? llhat kinds 
of people live in your neighborhood? 


Bancroft Library 
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Now that you have seen the Suitcase Exhibit "Chinese Fishermen", you 
should have a better idea about what people from China have done in 
California and what life was like for Chinese fishermen. 

^ EXERCISE : Draw Pictures 

Draw pictures of the museum objects you saw as they may have been 
used by Chinese fishermen. For example, draw the junk on a river 
or the clothes on a fisherman. Write down the name of your 
drawing, the day you drew it, and your own name. Hang the drawing 
up in your classroom as part of an exhibit. 

EXERCISE : Make a Suitcase Exhibit 

Make a Suitcase Exhibit of your own that shows what a third grade 
student in San Francisco is like. Include some ordinary things that 
you use every day, and some special things, too. Put all of your 
objects in a box and show your exhibit to the class. Explain why 
you picked the things in your exhibit and why they are important to 
a third grade student in San Francisco. 


Suitcase Exhibit 

"The Ecology of the San Francisco Bay Area" 
THE OAKLAND MUSEUM 


Soon your class will receive a Suitcase Exhibit from The Oakland Museum. 
A Suitcase Exhibit is a group of museum objects that fit in a suitcase. 


The Suitcase Exhibit you will receive will teach you about ecology . 
Ecology is the study of how plants and animals live and what they do when 
there are other plants or animals near them. 

One way that people study animals and plants is by picking one small area 
and watching it very carefully. They notice what lives there and what 
eats what. Sometimes they compare what they have seen in one area with 
what they have seen in another area to learn what is special about each 
area. 


EXERCISE : Study a plot of land 

Pick a small plot of land, like a parking lot, a playground, a 
lawn, or a vacant lot. Look at the land very carefully and write 
down on a piece of paper the names of all the animals and plants 
you can find. Write down what the animals and plants are doing. 

If you can, draw pictures of the plants and animals you see. 

Share what you have seen with the other people in your class. 

What animals and plants could be found only in the piece.of land 
that you looked at? 

In the Suitcase Exhibit your class i$. receiving you will find many 
animals in clear plastic boxes. The animals are dead, but they look like 
they are alive. These animals lived all around the San Francisco Bay. 
They lived in forests, in parks, on the beach, and even near your home. 
You will learn about each of the animals and where they live. You will 
also learn what some of tfie animals eat. 
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EXERCISE : Draw and Write about Your Favorite Animal 
Think about your favorite animal, the animal you like the most. 
It can be an animal your family owns o,r one you have seen or 
heard about. Draw a picture of your favorite animal and write 
about what the animal does. Hang up your picture and story in 
the classroom as part of an exhibit. 
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Now that you have seen the Ecology of the San Francisco Bay Area 
Suitcase Exhibit, we hope you have learned a great deal about different 
animals and where they live. 

EXERCISE : A Guessing Game 

Draw a picture of one of the animals you saw in the Suitcase Exhibit. 
Form a big circle and tape it to the back of the person to the right 
of you. Let your teacher pick one person to start the game (it 
might be you!). Let the starter walk around inside of the circle 
so that everyone sees the drawing on his back. Then let the starter 
ask questions about the animal he is wearing. Can he guess what 
animal he is wearing? (No peeking and no telling!) 


EXERCISE : Make an Animal's Home 

On the next page are drawings of some of the animals in the Suitcase 
Exhibit. Use either a large sheet of paper or a shoe box and create 
a home for each of the animals. You may wish to color or paint the 
home. Or you may want to make a home out of pieces of cloth or 
ribbon or maybe natural things like leaves. Glue cardboard to the 
back of any animal you stand up in the shoe box. 
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THE OLD MINT 


The Old Mint at Fifth and Mission Streets, San Francisco 
was built over a hundred years ago. Much later, another 
Mint, this one called the U.S. Assay Office, was built and 
everyone moved from the Old Mint to the New Mint because 
the Old Mint became too small. The New Mint is still in 
operation, but it is not open to the public. 


About ten years ago, the Old Mint opened its doors again. 
This time it opened to the public, including children, 
mothers and fathers and everyone in California and other 


places. Many people come from all over the world to look 
at the many exhibits at the Old Mint. 

The best exhibit is a million 
dollars in gold. You can't 
touch it and you can't get 
a free sample, but you can 
look at it. It's behind glass, 
in a big room called a vault, 
painted black and the light 

A MILLION DOLLARS y . 

IN GOLD BARS are ^ 9°"*°* bars and each one 



weighs 27 pounds. Around the pile of gold are nuggets, 

just like the cynes the gold miners found in California 

« 

back in 1849. 


The other fun exhibit is a movie called 'The Granite 
Lady". It's in color and shows the earthquake and fire, 
gold miners, the Gol’den Gate Bridge and the fog and some 
p re t ty ladies. , 
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THE OLD MINT 


The Old Mint also has an old 
fire engine and stagecoach 
which are nice to look at. 

Do you like old-fashioned 
music? Another exhibit has 
a lot of very old victrolas, 
early record players. 

If you save your money,you 
can bring it with you and 
buy souvenir coin sets and 
small medals of the presidents of the United States. There 
is a huge old 1869 coin press where for a dollar, you can 
make your own souvenir medal by pushing a button. 

There is another large room at the Old Mint called " The 
American Historical Room" that has alot of old things. 
Probably some of these things your grandmother has in her 
attic: old furniture, toys, pictures and clothes. There 
are even old newspapers. There is also a collection of 
old gold and silver coins. Most of them are worth alot 
of money. 



The other exhibits at the Old Mint include an old fashioned 
bedroom, living room and office. There is also an old 
gold miner's cabin to show how families lived during the 
Go 1 d Rush (see. bel ow). 



The Old Mint is open 
Tuesday through 
Saturday and it's 
f ree. 






PRE-VISIT 


THE OLD MINT 

Look at some coins - pennies, nickels, dimes and quarters. 
One side is called the HEAD. Why? The other side is called 
the TAIL. Why? The pictures on the TAIL sides are some¬ 
times SYMBOLS. They stand for something. The eagle on the 
twenty five cent piece is the national bird emblem of 
the Uni ted States. 

EXERCISE : INVENT A COIN 

1. Get a piece of paper and draw two circles 
on it. 

2. Make up your own coin, with someone (real 
or imaginary) on the head and something on 
the tail. 

3. Make another coin (with a head and tail). 

This one should be for San Francisco, so 
maybe the tail will be something or some 
place special in the city; and the head 
someone important to the city, now or in 
the past. 

EXERCISE : IMAGINARY MILLIONAIRE 

1. Pretend you were just given a million 
dollars in go!d. 

2. Write a story telling what you might do 
with it - spend it, save it, give it away, 
etc... 

* "i 

3. Draw a picture showing part of your story. 




POST-VISIT 


OLD MINT 


EXERCISE : 

Write a few sentences telling what you learned 
during your visit to the Old Mint. 

Draw a picture showing what you liked the best of the 
things you saw there. 






PRESIDIO ARMY MUSEUM 


The Presidio Army Museum is in an Army Hospital that 
is over 100 years old. It is the only museum that 
tells the story of San Francisco from the Spanish 
Period ( 1776) through World War II.. 

The museum has interesting exhibits about the following: 

1. Spanish San Francisco; 1776-1846. 

2. The Gold Rush and how the army defended San 
Francisco by building forts on the Bay. 

For example. Fort Point and Fort Alcatraz. 

3. The Indian Wars - especially the Modoc Indian 
War of 1870-71. 

4. .. : A Victorian Wedding reception and ball, complete 

with historic furniture and clothes. 

5. The Spanish-American War; 1898-1901. 

6. The Great Earthquake and Fire of 1906. 

7. The Panama Pacific International Exposition; 1915. 

8. World Wars I and II. 





PRE-VISIT PRESIDIO ARMY MUSEUM 

GREAT EARTHQUAKE 
AND FIRE 

In 1906, San Francisco was the most important city on 
the West Coast. There were a half million people. (How 
many live here today?) Many of them had made a lot of 
money in Gold and Silver mines. Life was very exciting-- 
operas, concerts, plays and people from all over the world. 

The City was : 49 miles square. (How big is it now?) 
Between 1849 and 1851 (Gold Rush days) the city burned 
down six times! Because of the fire danger, most of the 
houses were being made of strong and fire-proof brick. 

Soon after 
many of these 
brick houses 
were built, 

San Francisco 
had many earth 
quakes. Brick 
buildings, be¬ 
cause they are 
so stiff, 
cracked and 
fel l’ down and 
hurt many 
people. 

After that, most houses were built of REDWOOD. This was 
because there were many redwood trees in Northern Calif¬ 
ornia. Another reason was that wooden houses have "give" 
--.-that is, they sway in and out during an earthquake and 
are less likely to fall down. 
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PRESIDIO ARMY MUSEUM 


So most of the homes in San Francisco were "ready" 
for a big quake in 1906. 

BUT. 

The ways of fire fighting were not very good at that time. 
The Fire Department was not ready for what happened on 
April 18, 1906. At 5:13 in the morning, the earthquake 
began. In those days there was no Richter Scale to measure 
how strong it was. If there had been, it would have shown 
8.2 on the meter. This is a VERY powerful earthquake --- 
sort of like thousands and thousands of tons of dynamite 
exploding at one time. 

The earthquake lasted almost a minute, which is a very 
1ong time! 

There was a lot of damage caused by the quake. In fact, 
one building, the Valencia Hotel, fell from four stories 
down to onel 

Here is the 
Valencia Hotel 
before the 
quake. Now 
turn the 
page to see 
what happened 
to the hote 1 *, 
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reached for that instead of something else. 


During the 
quake, many 
people who 
were inside 
buildings 
grabbed one 
thing to 
carry out 
with them. 

One man took 
a chamber pot 
(an old fashion 
ed toilet). He 
couldn't ex¬ 
plain why he 


EXERCISE: 

Pretend you had one minute inside your house and 
you weren't sure if you would ever see anything in 
it again. What would you take? Why? What do you think 
one ofyour parents might take? 


HAM AND EGGS FIRE 
a n d mo re . . . 

After the quake, many people acted as if it were a normal 
morning and began cooking breakfast. One woman didn't 
notice that her chimney had fallen down. Sparks from 
grease on her stove got behind the wall and started to 
burn. This was the beginning of the HAM AND EGGS FIRE. 
Within three hours 50 fires were burning out of control 
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in the city. Most of the fire hydrants ran dry within 
an hour. The earthquake caused over 100 breaks in the 
water pipes; water was flooding unde r the streets but 
there was none to reach the burning buildings. 

Firemen could do nothing as the 50 small fires grew 
into three huge ones. 



Three areas of the city were saved by brave Italians and 
Irish who soaked blankets with water and beat out the flames 
on their rooftops. 

♦ 

After using dynamite to stop the spread of the fire past 

# 

Van Ness Avenue, Chief John Dougherty and his firefighters 
slowly put an end to the fires. After three days, the 
worst was over. 
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CITY HALL AFTER THE QUAKE AND FIRE 


When the losses were counted they showed how terrible the 
Earthquake and Fire had been ... over 400 dead, 3,500 hurt, 
29,000 buildings destroyed, 509 city blocks in ruins and 
more than $500 million in damage. 

Three out of every four homes in the city were gone. That 
meant that mcst people had no place to go. The Army helped 
set up REFUGEE* CAMPS for the liomeless -- with tents, food, 
medical care and clothing. 

This was a very special time --people worked together as 
a team and helped each other. Those who still had homes 
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REFUGEE CAMP 


opened them to neighbors. Some loaned money and many 
shared food and clothing. Everyone wanted to put the city 
back on its feet as soon as possible. Within three years, 
the city was completely rebuilt. San Francisco became the 
most modern city in the country. 


EXERCISE: EARTHQUAKE LETTER 

Pretend you are living in San Francisco during 

* 

the Great Earthquake a'nd Fire of 1 906. You have 
a friend in New York (or someplace else far away). 
Write a letter to your friend telling him/her 
about what it was like during and after the quake. 

Draw a picture showing your make-believe house 
before and 4 after the quake. 
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EXERCISE: 

The 1906 Earthquake and Fire caused a lot of 
damage and many people were hurt or killed. 

Still, there were some good things that came 
out of it. 

Make a list of some good things that happened 
right after the quake. 

Add to your list some good things that you think 
might have happened. (Use your imagination!) 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


AFRICAN AMERICAN HISTORICAL AND CULTURAL SOCIETY 


The main purpose of the African American Historical and 
Cultural Society is to keep alive the history and culture 
of Africans and African-Americans. The Society has a 
small museum where you can learn about Black people in the 
West. There is also a library and a large gallery for 
changingexhibits. 

It is important to understand that the history of Black/ 

African-Americans is not simply a history of ex-slaves, 
but rather a history of African people who have explored, 
struggled, educated themselves and others-and done so in 
difficult situations. 

Many African-Americans have contributed to the history 
of the American West. 


MARY ELLEN PLEASANT 

She lived in San Francisco during and after 





PRE-VISIT S.F. AFRICAN AMERICAN 

HISTORICAL AND CULTURAL SOCIETY 

MARY ELLEN PLEASANT (continued) 

the Gold Rush and Civil War and was active 
in the fight to make California a dangerous 
state for slave holders. She operated a fine 
boarding house. 

CAPTAIN WILLIAM ALEXANDER LEIDESDORFF 

He was a man of African descent who came to 
San Francisco as a pioneer in the ship¬ 
building industry. He launched the first 
steamboat on San Francisco Bay. He became 
a city councilman, treasurer and a member 
of the school board that planned and built 
the first public school in San Francisco. 

He built the first hotel and stored his cow 
hides and tallows in a warehouse that was on 
the street that is named for him-Captain 
Leidesdorff is buried in the Sanctuary at 
Mission D lores. 

NAT "DEADWOOD DICK" LOVER 

He was a cowboy of the Dakotas, known for the 

adventurous life he led on the Western plains. 

m 

BIDDY MASON 

She was born a slave in Georgia and she spent the 

* « * 

first thirty years of her life caring for her 
. ailing mistress. In the middle 1800's her master 

moved to California in search of opportunity and 
later decided to move to Texas where slavery 
was legal. Before he could pack up, he was 

called to court and accused of unlawfully 

0 

keeping others in custody. Freedom was granted 
to all his former slaves, including Biddy. 

Biddy got a job and bought some property. Her 
ho*me was a place for the needy, both Black 
. and white. 
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JAMES P. BECKWOURTH 

Chief of the Crow 
Indians and an 
army scout during 
the Indian wars 
in Florida. He 
was a traveler 
and explorer. In 
1850, he dis¬ 
covered a pass 
through the 
dangerous Sierra 
Nevada mountains. 
He led the first 
wagon train of 
settlers through 
the pass that 
now bears his 
name - Beckwourth 
Pass. 

BILL PICKETT 

Cowboy and star 
rodeo performer; 
inventor of the 
cowboy .sp*ort of 
bulldogging. 


• Bill Pickett 
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Beckwourth Pass, and a town, were named after him 
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PRE-VISIT S.F. AFRICAN AMERICAN 

HISTORICAL AND CULTURAL SOCIETY 

EXERCIS E: 20 QUESTIONS - AFRICAN STYLE 

1. Pick a famous African-American from the 
names you have just learned or from your 
own memory. 

2. Act out something (SILENTLY) that will help 
your class know who the person you have in 
mi nd is . 

3. The class can ask you YES or NO questions. 

4. If they haven't guessed the person after 
having asked 20 questions, tell them who it 
is and give someone else a chance to try 

a different name. 

EXERCISE : AFRICAN AMERICAN MURAL 

Materials: butcher paper, markers 

1. Stretch out a long piece of paper. 

2. Find pictures of Africa and North America. 

Draw Africa on one side and North America 
on the other. 

3. Fill in each country with images that belong 
there. What things are especially African? 

What things are especially North American 
(United States, Canada and Mexico)? 

m 

4. Draw pictures that connect - or make a bridge 
between the two countries -things that were 
shared in some way (good or bad): ships and 
chains, music and art, etc. 
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S.F. AFRICAN AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL AND.CULTURAL SOCIETY 


America is a land of people from many places. Some people 
who came here had a choice. Others who came did not have 
a choice. 

EXERCISE : 

Discuss where your parents, grandparents and 
other relatives came from. Did they want to come 
to the United States? Why or why not? 

MULTI means many. CULTURAL means having to do with the 
habits and ideas and arts of a group of people. 

MULTI CULTURAL means having to do with many different 
cultures. San Francisco is a MULTI CULTURAL city. Can you 
name some of the different cultures (or people) who live 
in this city? 

EXERCISE : MULTI CULTURAL COLLAGE 

Materials: large construction paper, glue or 
paste, magazines, newspapers, old 
books, odds and ends 

1. Find pictures or small objects (that can be 
pasted onto paper) and that show something 
about habits, ideas or art from your own 
family background or some other group of 

m 

people who live in San Francisco. 

2. Work with two or three other students to make 
your pictures or collage. Try to include as 
many MULTI CULTURAL images or objects as 

; you can. 

3. Glue the pieces together to make a special 
shape - like a circle to stand for the 
Earth, a house to stand for the House of 

All Men -.or make something special of your own. 

0 

4. Show your collage to other students in your 
class and to other classes. See if people can 
guess what different cultures are represented. 
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The SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER started as a newspaper about 
120 years ago. The EXAMINER tried very hard to do well. 

It began to after someone gave the paper to a senator 
named George Hearst to pay off a debt (the person owed 
Senator Hearst some moneyl). 

About 100 years ago, the EXAMINER was turned over to 
William Randolph Hearst, one of the most famous editors 
who ever lived. (An EDITOR is the person who decides 
what goes in the paper.) 

Today, Randolph A. Hearst, son of William Randolph Hearst, 
is President of the newspaper. 

On the next few pages, you will learn about some of the 
things that make up a large daily newspaper. 
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NEWSPAPER FAMILIARITY 
EXERCISES 


1. Look at your newspaper. What are some things you notice 
about it? 

2. How many sections does it have? What are their names? 

What kind of articles are in the different sections? 
Which is the biggest? Which is your favorite? Why? 

Are any of the sections printed on different color 
paper? Why? Which section has the comics? 

3. Is most of the space in the newspaper advertisements 
(don't forget classified ads) or is most of it news? 
Where are most of the ads? Do any of the front pages 
of the different sections have ads? Why or why not? 

4. Look at the front page. How is it different from all 
the other pages? What kinds of stories are on the 
front page? What kinds of stories don't belong on 
the front page? How are the stories in the front 
section different from the stories in the other 
sections? 

5. Why does such a big newspaper cost so little? Is 
it because so many people buy it or is there some 
other reason? 
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EXERCISE : SCAVENGER HUNT 

Find the following items. The first person 
or group to finish is tjie winner. 

1. The index ( table of contents) 

2. A travel ad 

3. An ad for a used MG car 

4. A supermarket (food) ad 

5. A movie review 

6. A political cartoon (about something or 
someong in the government) 

7. A shoe ad 

8. A story about children 

9. An ad for an apartment for rent in 
San Francisco 

10. A comic strip with an animal in it 

11. A story about baseball or football 
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ART 

BANNER - 

BYLINE - 
CAPTION - 
COLUMN - 

COPY 

DATELINE- 

EARS 

FLAG 

HEADLINE- 

INDFX 


FRONT PAGE WORDS 

A general term for al1'newspaper pictures 
and photographs. 

A headline in large letters running across 
the entire width of the page. 

The writer's name at the top of the news story. 
The words that tell about a photo. 

Type that goes down the page; 
the space for type. 

All written material; words. 

The line at the beginning of a story that 
tells where the news item happened. 

The space on the page on each side of the 
nameplate. 

The newspaper's name on the front page.(Also 
called NAMEPLATE). 

A title given to a newspaper story. 

List of contents (what is in the newspaper) 
including section and page numbers. 


POST-VISIT 


SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 
FRONT PAGE EXERCISES 
EXERCISE : #1 

Take a front page of ’a newspaper and find an 
example of each of the terms on the last 
page. Label each part clearly. 


EXERCISE : #2 

Make up your own front page including each 
of the parts you have just learned. Don't 
forget to leave space for art (photos). It 
is not necessary to write copy, but do 
make up some good headlines. 

EXERCISE : #3 

Look at the front page of your paper from 
Exercise #1. What is the headline of the 
biggest (most important) story? Is it a 
San Francisco story? Is it about California, 
the United States or another country? What 
are the names of the most important people 
in the story? Where is the story placed op 
the page? 

What is the headline of the next most 
important story?.Do you agree it is less 
important? Why or why not? 

Newspaper editors try to print the most important news 
on the first page. The story with the largest headline 
‘is called the LE*AD STORY. The News Editor must look at 
the stories from the city reporters, the wire services 
(AP and UPI) and other places. He decides which story 
is the most important and deserves to be the lead 
story. 
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EXERCIS E: 

Read the headlines below and number them in 
the order of their importance. Write "1" next 
to the headline you think is most important, 

"2" next to the second most important, and 
so on. 

-- COLD FRONT EXPECTED TO BRING RECORD LOWS 
— NEW ZONING LAW WOULD BAN MOBILE HOME COURTS 
-- SMALL PLANE CRASHES IN NEW YORK STATE,KILLS 7 
-- SENATE POSTPONES VOTE ON SURPLUS GAS TAX BILL 
LOCAL GIRL WINS STATE BEAUTY CONTEST 
-- FLORIDA FIRM PURCHASES LOCAL NEWSPAPER TODAY 
-- EARTHQUAKE IN SOUTH AMERICA KILLS 10, 

INJURES DOZENS 

-- HIJACKERS DETOUR MEXICAN AIRLINE FLIGHT TO CUBA 
-- FORD WINS DECISION IN PINTO ACCIDENT CASE 
-- ECONOMIST PREDICTS RISE IN PRIME INTEREST 
RATE TO 22% 

Explain why you chose the headline you marked #1. 
Explain why you chose the headline you marked #10. 
Which headlines are of interest to people w’ho 
live in this area? Why? 

When, it ever, can a weather story be the 

I 

number one story? 

Which headlines above might appear in a foreign 
newspaper? Why? 

Which stories would you expect to see continued 
over a few days? Why? 

Which headlines would affect you most? Why? 


a) 

b) 

c) 

d) 
; e) 

f) 

g) 
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San Francisco Museum of Modem Art 


This is a dot: 

These are two dots: 

These are several dots: 

A line is a dot on a walk 


Lines have been around for a long time. Thousands of years 
ago, cavemen scratched lines onto the walls of their caves 
and made pictures of the animals they liked to hunt. 

Today, artists are still using lines in their work. There 
are many kinds of lines - 

the straight line: __ 


the curved line: 



the angular line: 


WWW 


Which line would be more comfortable to lie down on, the 
curved line . ^ ^or the angular line 


V\AAA ? 


EXERCISE: Look all around you - at the floor, at your 

clothes, at your neighbor. Name the different kinds 

of Vinesftthat you see:- a curved, straight, long, short, 

* 

jagged, shaky, 

EXERCISE: Take two pieces of drawing paper. Using crayon 

or markers, make a picture using only curved lines on 
one page. The second picture should be made of straight 
andangular'lines. 
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S.F. MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 


The SUBJECT of a picture is what the picture shows. What 
is the subject of the pictures you just drew? Did you draw 
a house or an animal? Did you draw someone playing in the 
schoolyard, or did you just draw ljnes? 

MODERN ARTISTS, artists who are alive right now or were 
living during the last 80 years, often use line as the 
subject of their art. What kinds of lines did Gene Davis 
use in his painting? 



COOL BUZZ SAW, Gene Davis 


The.SAN FRANCISCO MUSEUM OF MODERN ART only shows the work 

of modern artists.. The people of San Francisco have always 

* 

wanted to be up-to-date. The San Francisco Museum of 
Modern A'Yt was the second museum of modern art to open in 
the United States. 
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Sometimes modern artists use lines to draw a table, a person, 
or the shape of something else that you know. REALISTIC ART 
is art in which the subject is easily seen and understood. 
What is the subject of Diego Rivera's painting? What kinds 
of lines has he used in this REALISTIC picture? 



INDIAN GIRL WITH CORAL NECKLACE, Diego Rivera 
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ABSTRACT ART does not try to look real. Often it just gives 
you the feeling of something familiar. Look at David Park's 
painting. He has used a few thick l.ines to paint a picture 
of a man. He has not given you many details, but you get 
the idea that this is a man. Man in the Tee Shirt is a more 
ABSTRACT painting. 



MAN IN THE TEE SHIRT, David Park 
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Look at the two pictures 
on this page. Could 
you tell that they 
were both PORTRAITS 
(paintings of people)? 


Which one is REALISTIC? 


Which one is ABSTRACT? 


HEAD, RED LIGHT 
Alexei V. JawTensky 


HEAD OF A MAN 
Diego Rivera 
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EXERCISE; Draw a portrait. 

Materials: mirror, drawing paper, crayons or markers 

1. Use a mirror to draw a self-portrait, or look 
at a neighbor and draw his, or her face as 
carefully and realistically as you can. Show 
the eyes and eyebrows, the nose and mouth and 
ears. Draw the hair, just as you see it. 

2, Now draw the same person, but make your portrait 
abstract. Use only a few lines. Think before 
you begin! Abstract pictures take careful plan¬ 
ning. 


Which of your portraits do you like better? Why? 



PQST-VI SIT 
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Color Is often very important in modern art. There are 
three PRIMARY (first) colors: red, blue, yellow. You 
can make all of the other colors by mixing the three 
primary colors. 

EXERCISE : Mix some colors. 

Materials: red, blue, yellow fingerpaints or food 

coloring, water, empty baby food jars (in 
which to mix the water and food coloring), 
spoons or eyedroppers 

1. What do you think will happen when,you add a 
little bit of blue to yellow? Try it. 

2. Put some blue into the red. What do you see? 

3. Make as many different colors as you can. Write 
down which colors you used to make each new color. 

EXERCISE : Make a color wheel. 

Choose the crayons or markers or colored paper that you 
use very carefully. See how many of the six colors 
you can match. 




SAN FRANCISCO ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY 




THE SAN FRANCISCO ZOO HOUSES OVER 1,000 BIRDS AND MAITOLS ON 
65 ACRES OF LAND. THE CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO MAINTAINS THE 
MIN ZOO WHILE THE SAN FRANCISCO ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OFERATES 
THE CHILDREN'S ZOO. THE ZOO SOCIETY PROVIDES MANY SERVICES 
FOR ZOO VISITORS, INCLUDING GUIDED TOURS FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN: 
WHEN YOU VISIT THE ZOO, BE SURE TO SEE OUR FEWEST EXHIBITS: 
WOLF WOODS, MUSK QX fEADOW, GORILLA. WORLD AND THE INSECT ZOO. 

a. 
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WHAT IS AN INSECT? 

THE INSECT ZOO 



The Insect Zoo is located inside the Children's Zoo at the San Francisco 
Zoo. It has been in operation for two years and is the only zoo of its 
kind in northern California. 

Although it is called an "insect" zoo, it actually displays a large 
assortment of arthropods. Arthropods are a large group of joint 
legged animals that include insects and their relatives. Other arthropods 
that are not insects but are closely related are spiders, ticks, mites, 
centipedes and millipedes. 


WHAT IS AN INSECT? 


True insects have bodies that are divided into three parts: a head, a 
thorax and an abdomen. They also have six legs, two feelers (antennae) 
and mouth parts for chewing, piercing or sucking. They have three pairs 
of legs and most species have two pairs of wings. Most insects do not 
get larger as they grow. Instead they go through several stages that 
look completely different. 


* 

HOW MANY INSECTS ARE THERE? 

So far 1,500,000 kinds of insects have been discovered and there are 
sure to be many more, There are more kinds of insects than of all 
other animals. In fact, 80% of the animal kingdon is made up of insects. 


PRE-VISIT ACTIVITY 

Find a true insect and bring it into class in a plastic container. 
Complete the Insect Safari Worksheet and share your findings with 
other students. When you have finished this activity, release the 
insect in an area where it will be able to live and find something 
to eat. 
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□ ON A PLAINT ? 


□ IN WATERS_ 

EATING D PLANTMATTER?_ 

Q ANIMAL MATTER?_ 

going □ Walking?_ 

□ CLIMHNG? __ 

d SWIMMING?_ 

□ flying?_ 

AfrOUT □ _ THIS LONG?__ 

□ _ THIS LONG?_ 

□ _THIS LOK/G?_ 

EH_THIS LONG?_ 

t 

COLORED □ GREEN ? Q FLASK ?_ 

MOSTLY □ RED?_ Q WHITST 

* 
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HIDDEN BUTTERFLIES 


Make ten black butterflies and ten white butterflies. Hide them 
around the room on different colored surfaces. Let other students 
try to find them. Discuss why some were easy to find and some hard 
to find. 

Collect ten green, ten brown and ten red toothpicks. Work with a 
partner and measure one square meter of grass or soil outdoors. 
Scatter all thirty toothpicks for your partner to try to find by 
the time you count to 100. Was it hard? 

Many insects are colored so that they blend in well with their 
surroundings. When you get to the Insect Zoo, pay attention to 
the way the insects match the plants, twigs and soil in their 
aquarium homes. 


POST-VISIT 

AN EASY CLASSROOM PET 

Field crickets are very inexpensive and are interesting to watch. 

Keep in a well-ventilated jar or aquarium with soil in the bottom. 

Small plants and climbing structures add interest to the environment. 
Crickets eat fruit, crumbs, lettuce and green vegetables...and 
they like sugar. 

Cricket questions: 

1) Who does the singing? (males) 

1 

P 

2) When do they sing most? (at night) 

3) Do they chirp faster when they are warm? (yes) 

4) How do they make their sounds? (they rub front wings together) 

Look up more information about crickets in your library and write 

seven sentences about them. 

* 
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STRYBING ARBORETUM 

Before you study about the Arboretum, here are some 
important words for you to learn: 

Arboretum - A place where trees are planted 

and grown by persons, not by nature. 

The word arbor means tree. 

Fertilized - Make soil richer by adding something to it 

Species - A group of plants or animals that are 
very much alike. 

Reproduce - Make again. 

Disperse - Scatter, send in different directions. 

Stalk - The stem of a plant. 

Pod - The shell or case of a plant which 

holds seeds. 

Gravity - An unseen force that draws all things 

toward the earth. Gravity causes things 
to have weight. 

Roots - Part of a plant or tree that grows down¬ 

ward into the earth. Roots hold the 
plant in place and feed it. 

Plants are not able to get up and move around like animals, 
but they do get places, if you give them time. Some plants 
travel all around the world! Other plants move very slowly 
and are only found in small areas. Most plants stay anchor¬ 
ed to one spot by their roots. They do spread, but they 40 
not get very far. 

Seeds help plants spread. A seed is_a special container, 
sometimes tiny, sometimes big, with a whole new plant 
inside, supplied with food and surrounded by a skin or 
seed coat. If seeds are fertilized, they get bigger. When 
they are ripe, they leave the parent plant to form new 
plants. Plants, like people, need to reproduce, to be made 
again, or someday there would be NO MORE PLANTS! 
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The ripe seeds do not usually just drop off the mother 
plant, PLUNK, into the ground. Plants usually DISPERSE or 
scatter their seeds ( sometimes whole fruits) away from the 
mother plant so that the baby plants don't have to compete 
with the mother for water, soil oV sunlight - those things 
plants need to live and grow. 

When you go to the ARBORETUM, you'll see some of the different 
ways plants disperse their seeds and see how far seeds can 
travel . 

Here are some ways plants are dispersed: 

A. FORCES IN NATURE 

1. WIND 

a. shaker - stalks and pods dry out and become very 

light, so the wind sends out seeds. 

b. wings around the seeds or fruits. 

c. tufts of hair attached to seeds or fruits. 

d. by light weight alone. 

e. by tumbling along the ground. 
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2. GRAVITY 

Because they are heavy, seeds fall off the 
mother plant directly to the ground. 

3. FIRE 

Many seeds are inside hard, woody cones. When 
the heat of fire opens the scales of the cones, 
the seeds are let out. 

B. ACTION OF THE PLANT ITSELF 

1. SEED POD BURSTS OR EXPLODES. Such violent 
action shoots seeds some distance. 

2. SELF-PLANTING. Sometimes the stem that has the 
fruit and seeds on it bends over and plants the 
seeds in the soil! 
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C. ANIMALS AND MAN 

1. BARBS and PRICKLES. Some plants hitchhike 
a ride on animal fur, feathers, clothing. 

Examples: forget-me-not, bur clover. 

2. STICKINESS. Some seeds get bigger and become 
gluey or gummy when they, get wet. Example: sage. 

3. OIL BODIES. These attract ants, which carry the 
seeds away to nibble the oil body, then throw out 
t.he rest of the seed. 

4. EDIBLE SEEDS OR FRUITS.Anima1s may like to eat 
these; sometimes they hide or store them, then 
forget about them. 

5. PLANT EXPLORERS AND COLLECTORS. Many people have 
brought back seeds from all over the world. Most 
plants in the ARBORETUM were planted by people and 
were brought in from outside San Francisco. Many 
come from other countries. 



EXERCISE : SEED DISPERSAL 

Materials: 50 dried bean or pea seeds. Junk 
box Containing colored construction paper, 
cotton, glue, rubber bands, popsicle sticks, 
balloons', pipe cleaners, string, scissprs, 
four milk cartons(cut in half). 
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SEED DISPERSAL (continued) 

You have learned about many of the ways that 
seeds can be dispersed. Now take whatever you 
need out of the box and make some kind of seed 

that might travel. 

Show the class how your seed will travel. 

You may want to use sticks or twigs or other 
materials from the outdoors to help create 

YOUR seed: 

Here are some challenges you might try. 

1. Make a seed or fruit that will be able to 
float on water for four minutes. 

2. Make a seed or fruit so it can be shot at 
least a meter from the parent plant. 

3. Make a seed or fruit that will attract 
a bird or other amimal. 

4. Make a seed or fruit that can be caught 
on an animal and carried about ten 
steps. 

5. Make a seed or fruit so that it will 
glide (fly) at least one yard away 
when it is dropped from a parent plant. 

EXERCISE: INVENT A PLANT 

-- m 

Materials: A PLANT BOX containing the 
following: construction paper, transparent 
tape*, pipe cleaner-s, tissue paper, leaves, 
twigs, etc., toothpicks, cotton balls, 

1 white glue, scissors, yarn 

1. Divide into small groups. 

2. Each Qroup take some materials from 
the*plant box. 

3. Invent a plant from one of the 
ACTION CARDS on the next pages. 
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Seed Dispersal 
SEED-GO CARD 


Seed-Go Instructions: 

1. Form teams of three. 



2. Find five different seeds that can be dispersed 
by one of the dispersal methods, or find one seed 
for each of the five dispersal methods (five seeds 
in all). 


3. Glue or tape each seed in an appropriate 
space. 

4 . Yell “SEED-GO” as soon as you have taped 
five seeds in a row or a column. 

5. Your team wins if it is the first team to fill a 
row or a column. 


NUMBER OF DIFFERENT SEEDS OR FRUITS 



FREE 



CARRIED 
BY WIND 
OR GLIDES 


FLOATS ON 
WATER 


POPS OR IS 
SHOT OUT 


CATCHES ON 
ANIMALS’ FtJR i 


ATTRACTS AN 
ANIMAL 


REMEMBER: 4 

In order to win. you may have to convince others that you are correct. 
OUTDOOR BIOLOGY INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIESHBBHBBBBHH^HBBBHHH 
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TEMPLE EMANU-EL 



The history of the Jewish settlement in California dates 
back to the tim£ gold was discovered here about 1849. 
Like thousands of other new settlers, Jewish people came 
to California to look for gold. Even more important, 
they wanted a chance to be free to have the religious 
and personal beliefs of their choice. They hoped that 
California would be a place where they could find 
that freedom. * 
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Like so many 
other groups of 
people who came 
from foreign 
countries to 
San Francisco, 
the Jews played 
an important 
part in the 
building of the 
city. 


In 1850, one year after the first religious service for 
Jews was held in San Francisco, a new CONGREGATION was 
formed. CONGREGATION means members of a religious group 
who meet regularly at the same chosen place. When they 
get together they WORSHIP. Each religious group WORSHIPS 
(expresses its love of their God) in its own special 
way. Jews meet to worship in a TEMPLE or SYNAGOGUE. This 
is also a place to receive religious instruction. 

In San Francisco, the first congregation of Jews named 
their place of worship EMANU-EL, meaning " God is with 
us" in the ^ncient language of Hebrew. A man named 
Emanuel Berg was the leaders of this small group of 
'fewer than 50 people. 

The present Temple Emanu-El, on Arguello and Lake Streets 
in San Francisco,; was dedicated in 1 926. It is one of 
the most beauti/ul synagogue buildings in the country. 
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One of the first 
things you see 
when you enter 
the Temple is 
the ARK. It is 
made of bronze 
and is like a 
huge jewel box. 
Th-e Ark contains 
the laws and 
rules by which 
the Jews livq 
and some of the 
history of the 
Jews. This 
special part of 
the Bible, called 
the TORAH, also 
includes the 
TEN COMMANDMENTS. 



THE ARK 


Above the Ark you will find a light. It is called the 
NER TAMID, EVERLASTING LIGHT. It is written in the Bible 
that there should be a lamp which is always burning in 
front of the Ark. 


Why do you think there are such things as the ARK and 
the EVERLASTING LIGH.T?* 

EXERCISE ; TEN COMMANDMENTS 

1. I, the Lord, am your God who brought you 

out of Egypt, the house of bondage (slavery). 
You shall have.no other gods beside me. 

2. You shall not make for yourself a sculptured 
image or any likeness of what is in the 
heavens above or on the earth below or in the 
waters under the earth. You shall no#bow 
down to’ them-or serve them. 
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3. You shall not swear falsely by the name of 
the Lord your God. (This means do not swear 
or lie using God's name.) 

4. Remember the Sabbath day and keep it holy. 

(In the Bible it,says that God created the 
world in six days and on the seventh day 

he rested. The seventh day is the Sabbath.) 

5. Honor (respect) your father and your mother. 

6 . You shall not murder. 

7. You shall not commit adultery. (This means 
do not sleep with a married person.) 

8 . You shall not steal. 

9. You shall not bear false witness against your 
neighbor. (This means do not lie.) 

10. You shall not want your neighbor's house; 
you shall not want your neighbor's wife, nor 
his male or female slave, nor his ox, nor his 
ass, nor anything that is your neighbor's. 

A. Write down the TEN COMMANDMENTS on a separate 
piece of paper. After each one, write why you 
think it is or is not a good rule. 

B. Write what might happen if none of these 
commandments were ideas that we still think 
are true and important today. 

C. Which of them do you recognize as laws we 

*> 

use today? 

D. Write what the world might be like if 
everyone followed the commandments. Draw a 
picture of what you described. 
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In the SANCTUARY (room where worship is held) there are 
two beautiful stained-glass windows designed y lUrk *< • 

San Francisco artist. They symbolize two of the thing 
the Bible says God used in creating the world. FI 
and WATER. Each window is made of 2.000 pieces of 
special glass from factories in Europe. 

When you go to Temple Emanu-El, see how many colors you 
can find in each window. Find the symbols and colors 
that stand for fire and water. Does each window make you 
different way, Which one do you like better. Why, 
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EXERCISE : STAINED-GLASS WINDOW 

Materials: Large piece of white paper, colored markers, 
black marker, glue, scissors 

1 . Decide on a shape that you want for your "window. 

2. Draw an outline on your paper. (See examples.) 



3. Decide what you want to put in the window 
"glass." 

4. Draw it in pencil inside the framed area. 


5. With your pencil, divide the form and back- 


6 . Color in the spaces. Use your colors to help 
show the shapes. For example, the flower stems 
might be different shades of green,’the petals 
might be red or yellow (or whatever you like!). 

7. ^Outline each space and the frame with the black 

« 

marker. 

8 . Cut out the window around the frame. 

9. Hang your work of art in front of a bright 
window and watch the lights shine through 
the colors. 

$ 

9. Hang your work of art in front of a bright 
window and watch the lights shine through 
the colors! 
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EXERCISE ; CLASS COMMANDMENTS 

Imagine you are a member of a group of people 
settling in a new land where there are no laws. 
The land is made up of the. school and all the 
people in it. You must make your own rules for 
living. 

Decide on twelve to fifteen rules that you think 
are fair and share your ideas with your class. 
Some of the rules may have to do with school 
(the building and the playground, etc.) and 
some may be only about people. 

Have the class vote and agree on twelve rules. 

Maybe you can make these laws really stick for 
your class. How? Would it help if you made a big 
copy of the rules and put it where everyone 
could see it? 



VICTORIAN HOUSES 


VICTORIAN houses are a very special part of San Francisco. 
They are like jigsaw puzzles made up of many different 
pieces, each with its own special name. Most of the names 
are on the list on the next page, but there is one very 
Important name you will not be able to find there-- 

Victorian: 

At the time these houses were built (about 90 years 
ago), a woman named Victoria was the Queen of England. 

{If you don't know where England is, find it on a map.) 
fflainy tiouses were built in England using the special 
design we now call Victorian. People in San Francisco 
wanted to build houses like the ones on the other side 
of the world. 

Do you live in a Victorian house? Have you ever seen 
©me? 

EXERCISE : 

look at a picture of a Victorian house from this 
book or from a magazine. 

1. Make a list of the differences you see 
between the place you live and the 
picture you have just seen. 

2. Now list all the ways that the two 
places are alike. 

3. What differences do you think you 'might 
find on the INSIDE of each place. 

* (HINT: Think.of some ways life now is 
different from Victorian times.) 

learn the meanings of the words on the list on the next 
page as best you can. Look at the pictures in this section 
.from the California Historical Society to help you know 
•what t'he different parts of the Victorian house looks 
11 like. 
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SAN FRANCISCO VICTORIAN VOCABULARY 

ART GLASS - Ornamental colored glass used in decorative 
windows during 1890s. 

BALUSTER - A small post forming pbrt of a row supporting 
a handrai1. 

BALUSTRADE- A row of balusters. 

BANDSAW - A continuous blade on two wheels used to cut 

wood into curved or irregular shapes. Brarckets, 
shingles, dentils and other pieces of trim are 
cut on the bandsaw. 

BARGEBOARD- An ornamented, usually flat board placed against 
the side of a gable to hide the ends of the 
roof timbers. 

BELT CORNICE- A horizontal decorative element, usually 

consisting of shingles or ornamental plaster, 
running across the middle of a house (in 
between stories.) 

An angled support or false support placed 
under roof eaves and cornices, porch columns, 
door and window hoods. 

The top part of a column. 

A convex surface, often oval in shape and 
ornamented in some fashion or made of . 
ornamental material; usually framed with 
ornament. 

A miniature column, usually very tall and 
thin. Found on bay windows. 

A vertical support. 

The top of a building. 

A molding of small toothlike squares. 

A change on a Victorian house not in keeping 

B 

with its Victorian character. 

A gabled window sticking out from the side of 
a sloping roof. 


BRACKET 


CAPITAL 
CARTOUCHE - 


COLONNETTE- 

COLUMN 

CORNICE 

DENTILS 

DISGUISED - 
VICTORIAN 

DORMER - - 

WINDOW 
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EAVE 
EGG AND 
DART MOLDING 

FACADE 

FALSE FRONT - 
FINIAL 

FISHSCALE 

SHINGLE 


FIVE-SIDED _ 
BAY 

FLUTING 

FRIEZE 


GABLE 


HIP ROOF 

HOOD 


LATHE 


VICTORIAN VOCABULARY 
(conti nued) 

The bottom edge of* a roof. 

A molding of alternating egg shapes 
and darts or arrows. 

The front, or face, of a building. 

A high front hiding a gabled roof. 

An ornament often found on the top 
of a tower or a gable. 

A shingle with curved edges, resembling 
the scales of a fish. 

A three windowed, slanted bay projected 
from the facade of a house by narrow 
side walls. 

Long narrow grooves in a column. 

A horizontal ornamented band under the 
cornice of a building or on other parts 
of a house, such as over a window or 
running around a tower. 

The triangular portion at the end of a 
building formed by the two sides of a 
sloping roof. 

A roof that slopes in on all four sides 
like a pyramid. 

A molding projecting over the top of a 
window or door. A hood may be flat, 
segmented or triangular. 

A machine that rotates a piece of wood 
against various cutting tools to shape 

it into rounded contours. Details made on 

» 

a lathe were often called "turned" or' 
"turnings". Newel posts, balusters and 
finials were all turned on a lathe. 
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NEWELL 

POST 

PALLADIAN 

WINDOW 

PARAPET 

PEDIMENT - 
PILASTER - 

PORTICO 

QUOIN 

RECTANGULAR 

BAY 

ROWHOUSE - 
SCROLL SAW- 

SLANTED BAY 
WITCH'S CAP 


VICTORIAN HOUSES 

VICTORIAN VOCABULARY 
(continued) 

A half-moon arch used over a porch entrance 
or as a frame for an upper story balcony; 
originally a type of garden gate used in 
Oriental gardens. Also called a horseshoe 
or "Moorish" arch. 

The main post at the top or bottom of stairs. 
A window with a central arch and rectangular 
sections on either side. 

A low wall. This term is used to refer to 
the part of a false front that conceals 
the gabled roof behind. 

A triangular section of molding above 
porticoes, windows and doors. 

A false column projecting only slightly 
from the face of a wall. 

A roofed porch, supported by columns or 
brackets. 

An ornamental wooden block placed in 
vertical rows at the corner of a building. 

A bay window with corners meeting at right 
angles. 

One of a row of houses having a uniform 
structure and appearance. 

A'lso called a jig Saw, this is a thin 
blade used to cut out interior patterns 
in a piece of wood. 

-A three-sided bay window with two slanted 
sides. 

♦ 

-A pointed tower roof. Usually topped with 

0 

a f i n i a 1 . * 


Adapted from Victoria's Legacy , 
101 Productions, S.F. 1978 
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EXERCISE : 

Pick five names from the vocabulary list to take with 
you on a piece of paper when you go on your VICTORIAN 
WALK. See if you can find an example of each name. 


EXERCISE : 

What If a house could 
talk? What two ques¬ 
tions would you ask 
the house (or apart¬ 
ment) where you live? 

What two questions would 
you ask an old Victorian 
house? 
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BRACKET 


FALSE FRONT-) 


"WINDOW HOOD 



WINDOW 
QUOJWS-kj 

BALUSTRADE 

PORTICO 
KEYSTONE 

TRANSOM 
PILASTER CAP 

PILASTER 


I if k 111 I 


balusters\^ 


NEWEL POST 
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Queem Amue 

TOWER HOUSE 


w,tch ' s “ p iJ§k 


A 4 —rFlMIAL 


TOWER, 


FLASHED. 

GLASS 


.GABLE 

^_DENTILS 

fcv_BALCOWY 


V>V*: 





jsgpgg 



^_FRIEZE 

^-BRACKET 

SHINGLES 

M ... BALUSTRADE 



i 



(^S13 

LI —* A 

V? - f 

1IL=4 

l@p 

|t.5^ 

Ipg 
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jSjHOO 


M§§ 


.COLUMW 
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SAN FRANCISCO STICK 


BRACKET. 


BALUSTRADE 



MAIM CORNICE 


UPPER. 

CORNICE 


DENTILS 


COLONNETTE 


Sunburst 


BELT CORNICE 


PORTICO 
PILASTER CAP. 

PI L ASTER_^ 

BALUSTER 


NEWEL 
POST_^ 


ROSETTE or, 
BUTTON 


BAY WINDOW 
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S3WARBIAM COSNICE 



See how many 
detaiIs you 
can find in 
this picture 
that are listed 
in the vocabu¬ 
lary. 


H2UD1E DOUCaiAS ©1979 
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EXERCISE : 

1. Imagine you discover a container or "time capsule" 
from 100 years ago. What is in it? 

2. Make a list of five to ten'things you might find 
in the time capsule. 

3. Now make a list of ten things you would put in a 
container or time capsule to be found 100 years 
from now. Your capsule should contain things to 
show what life is like in San Francisco in 
1981-82. 

4. Compare your list with the other ones in your 
class. 

5. See if you can get the whole class to agree on 
ten things to put in the time capsule. 

6. Maybe you can follow this up by really gathering 
all those things and putting them in a special 
container that would not rot. 

7. Next, you’d have to find a place to bury the 
capsule. Be sure to include a letter, explaining 
who you are, the date the box is being buried 
and a little about the contents. 

E XERCISE : 

1. Look at a DISGUISED VICTORIAN. What clues are 
left to tell you that it's old? Why do you 
think- tlie owner wanted 1 to disguise or change 
it? 

2. List some ways that you can tell a building is 
old. 
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